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THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
BY CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 

Acting Secretary of the United States Group of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union 

“We established the leadership principle. We were bound only 
by orders gven by the Leader. We got hold of power. We 
strengthened that power by eliminating the Parliament.* We did 
away with the so-called freedoms. ‘To secure the State, I created 
a new central State Police. People were arrested and taken into 
protective custody. They had committed no crimes but one could 
expect if they remained in freedom they would do all sorts of 
things. It was impossible to permit court review. Under condi- 
tions then that was the only possible form of government that 
could function. And we demonstrated that the nation could be 
raised in a short time from its miserable poverty to relative pros- 
perity.” These are the words of a war criminal, No. 2 Nazi, 
Herman Goering as he testified before Mr Justice Jackson, the 
first man in the world to demonstrate that war is a crime and that 
those who perpetrate it are criminals, guilty of treason to civiliza- 
tion. 

If we analyze Goering’s statement we find the manner in which 
Hitler’s power was established. It was by elimination of the 
Reichstag, the parliament of the people, thus shutting off the 
participation of the people in their own government. 


*“p 


arliament: A meeting or assembly for conference or deliberation; especially 
of the people or their representatives to deliberate or legislate on national affairs.” 
Century Dictionary.” 
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The idea of parliaments is an old one. The people of Iceland 
claim credit for the establishment of the first parliament which 
had been in session for at least a century before the signing of 
the Great Charter of England, on June 15, 1215. However, the 
Magna Carta, so-called, was the first documented record of the 
granting of powers to a parliament, since in it not only were per- 
sonal rights guaranteed but taxes could not be levied without the 
concurrence of the common council of the realm. In this one 
act alone, we find the precedent for our own national constitutional 
guarantee which grants to Congress the sole right to levy taxes 
upon the people. 

Since the day of the Great Charter, greater rights have been 
granted the people, so that today our whole structure of represen- 
tative government, a fundamental which we are now striving to 
establish throughout the world, rests upon the foundation of the 
philosophy of government dy consent of the governed. For cen- 
turies, no one openly dared dispute the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. Even those Earls and Dukes who wrested from 
King John the Charter of fundamental rights had not accepted the 
philosophy that all “governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” From the 13th Century to the 
16th is quite a long span. However, the doctrine of the divine 
rights of kings was losing ground during this entire period. Suarez 
in Spain and Bellarmine in Rome proclaimed the philosophy that 
all powers rest in the people as a natural right given by God, 
Himself—and Rousseau and Montesquieu upheld the doctrine in 
the 18th Century to the final collapse of the French Monarchy. 








Not even yet, however, is that philosophy accepted by govern- 
ments which function over the greatest area of the world’s sur- 
face. The Soviet Constitution of 1938, for instance, which rec- 
ognizes this principle is not in operation; and in many colonies 
of the great Empire nations, though the principle is recognized, 
there is little or no evidence that the practice is carried out. The 
excuse is always the same; the people are not ready for it. Yet, 
the United States gave evidence to the world on July 4, 1946 
that it could grant not only full parliamentary rights to a trustee- 
ship like the Philippines but could grant those peoples who have 
been wards of the government for half a century, complete inde- 


pendence. Evidently, those people are ready for it. Britain, like- 
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wise, is attempting to grant complete independence to India. Ire- 
land demonstrated, by her neutrality in the war just ended her 
complete independence of Britain, regardless of what we feel her 
attitude and sympathies should have been. 

Out of the welter of wars has been coming the gradual realiza- 
tion that, great as the natural pugnacity of peoples is, they, the 
people, do not make wars. Only governments make wars. 

It is fruitless to argue that governments are the people, for in 
the greater part of the world governments are not the people. 





| It is also fruitless to argue that only as soon as governments are 
' controlled by consent of the governed, wars will cease. Like 
Christianity, a world of governments controlled by consent of the 





governed has never been tried. 
The idea promoted by Sir William Cremer in England before 
1887 and simultaneously preached by Frederic Passy, a great 
peace leader in France, was that only through arbitration could 
the complex affairs and problems of the werld ever hope to reach 


solution. ‘This was the premise of their thinking. 
On October 31, 1887, exactly fifty-nine years ago, a delegate 
of British Members of Parliament and trade-union leaders, were 


) introduced to President Cleveland at the White House, by M.. 
: Andrew Carnegie, who gave his most fruitful years and a great 
part of his fortune to the cause of peace. They had come, as 
‘representatives of the people of Britain, to submit to the President 
of the United States an address signed by 234 members of Parlia- 
ment in favor of a treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and 
| the United States. 

Strangely enough the new ideas of enforced arbitration in a 
settlement of international disputes gave rise to the thought that 
the best way of bringing this about would be to have an inter- 
parliamentary conference which actually took place during the 
World’s Fair in Paris on June 29 and 30, 1889. The countries 
represented were France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Liberia, Spain, and the United States. This confer- 
ence laid down the fundamental principles that “the conduct of 
governments tending to become more and more the expression 
only of ideas and sentiments voiced by the body of citizens, it is 
for the electors to lead the policy of their country in the direction 
of justice, of right and of the brotherhood of nations.” ‘That was 
fifty-seven years ago. This conference was followed in 1890 by 
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another in London, and in 1891 by a like meeting in Rome which 
developed the idea of a Court of Arbitration. 

A similar Court had been advocated by William Ladd, founder 
in 1828 of the American Peace Society when he proclaimed as 
well the need for a World Congress of Nations meeting regularly 
at stated intervals. Ladd, who had lived through the period of the 
Treaties of Vienna in 1815 and whose heart was pierced by the 
wrangling of the nations over the Peace Treaties following the 
Napoleonic Wars, realized that both these institutions were neces- 
sary as a basis for the establishment of permanent peace. 

The Rome Conference of the Inter-parliamentary Union was 
followed by others. One in Brussels in 1895 further developed 
the idea of the Permanent Court, and then in 1899 a committee 
of the Union submitted a draft for a Permanent Court to the 
First Peace Conference, which was convened that year at the 
Hague. The Convention adopted at the Hague was based upon 
the Union’s draft. 

At the St. Louis Conference of the Union in 1904 the Honor- 
able Theodore Burton, distinguished United States Representa- 
tive from Ohio, later Senator and twice president of the American 
Peace Society, argued forcibly for a second Hague Conference to 
consider the question of obligatory arbitration. A delegation from 
this St. Louis Conference, including Secretary-General Gobat of 
the Union, presented to President Theodore Roosevelt a plea for 
the calling of such a Peace Conference of the world. 

The second Hague Peace Conference was held in 1907 and 
passed a unanimous declaration in favor of obligatory arbitration, 
closely following the draft presented by the Inter-parliamentary 
Union at St Louis. 

Following this Hague Conference of 1907 came, in 1908, the 
reorganization of the Inter-parliamentary Union as a permanent 
organization of representatives of the people of the leading coun- 
tries of the world. To be sure the Inter-parliamentary Union had 
met many times since 1887. In 1891 a central office had been 
set up known as the Inter-parliamentary Bureau which functions 
today in Geneva under the direction of M. Léopold Boissier. The 
Council of the Inter-parliamentary Union is now headed by Count 
Carton de Wiart of Belgium, and the United States member is 
the Hon. Alben W. Barkley, United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky and Majority Leader of that body. 
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The first World War interrupted the meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union which were, however, resumed in 1921 in 
Stockholm. By 1930 the Union was composed of thirty-eight 
national groups formed in all the states of Europe where the rep- 
resentative system is in force, in the United States of America, 
Canada, Japan, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, Persia, and 
a number of the Latin American states. —The Union gave force 
to the hope that the League of Nations would prove to be an ef- 
fective medium for the maintenance of world peace and has just 
now once more put the full force of its moral backing behind the 
organization of the United Nations. 

In 1932 at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American Group 
of the Inter-parliamentary Union a set of by-laws was adopted 
which had been submitted by Arthur D. Call, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Group, and likewise long-time Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. Under the terms of these by-laws every sen- 
ator and representative in the Congress of the United States is 
ipso facto a member of the American Group of the Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union. The American Group as now organized has as 
its President, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Vice-Presidents, Repre- 
sentative John D. Dingell of Michigan, Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, of Colorado, and Representative James W. Wadsworth of 
New York. Its Treasurer is Representative Fritz G. Lanham of 
Texas, and its Secretary is Representative Charles A. Eaton, New 
Jersey. The Executive Committee now consists of Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, Representative Harold Knutson, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, Senator Millard E. Tydings, Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, and Representative Dewey Short. Senator Barkley attended 
the international meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Inter-parliamentary Council in St. Moritz on August 29, 1946 
and also the meetings of the important committees into which 
the work of the Inter-parliamentary Union has been divided,— 
the Committee on Political and Organizational Questions and 
the Committee on Economic and Financial Questions. These 
meetings extended through the first of September and it is ex- 
pected that complete reports of the deliberations will find publica- 
tion in WorLp AFFaIrs. 

During the second World War the Inter-parliamentary Union 
was neither asleep nor dormant. The work of the Inter-parliamen- 
tary Bureau was carried on; the United States Congress continued 
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its appropriation of funds to the international office during the 
entire period; and informal meetings were constantly held be- 
tween those members of the Union who were able to travel to a 
fixed point for the discussion of contemporary affairs. 

One of the prime purposes of the Union has always been to 
include in its deliberations all nations who subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of government by consent of the governed. To be sure, not 
all these nations have as yet become members of the Union but the 
following 26 nations are duly accredited members and it is ex- 
pected that many other nations will join as the spirit of war is 
laid away and replaced once more by the spirit of peace. States 
still listed as members of the organization are: United States of 
America, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dutch East Indies, Egypt, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and Jugoslavia. 

The advantages of such a free forum, open to law-makers of 
all nations, are obvious. 1. The delegates while connected with 
their Governments are not officials of the Government. 2. Dis- 
cussions are freely informal, delegates speaking as individuals. 3. 
Delegates have a background of political thinking in relation to 
law-making. 4. The Union welcomes all nations who wish to 
join and send delegates. 

The Union at its Copenhagen meeting of the Inter-parliamen- 
tary Council on April 26 and 27, 1946, once more extended invi- 
tations to all the countries of the world who maintain the represen- 
tative system to join it in the work of providing a common forum 
for the parliamentarians of every country. The Soviet Union and 
various parliaments of the British Dominions not yet represented 
in the membership of the Union have been particularly invited 
to meet together with those friends of representative government 
who will take up anew their task under the banner of a funda- 
mental philosophy broader than any particular form of govern- 
ment and upon which all true government rests—by consent of 
the governed. 



























































THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 
BY LEOPOLD BOISSIER 
Secretary-General of the Inter-parliamentary Union 

The second world war swept away many international organ- 
izations whose aim had been cooperation between the nations, but 
the Inter-parliamentary Union was able to withstand the flood of 
destructions; it survived, and was even in a position to resume full 
activity immediately hostilities came to an end. 

It will be asked what was the secret behind that vitality of the 
Union. Created in 1889, in the heyday of liberalism and capi- 
talism, it lived through the first world war and is now preparing 
with renewed conviction to take up its task again after a political 
and social upheaval seldom equalled in history. 

The first answer which occurs to one is that, in spite of the 
rivalries, suspicions and even hatreds which separate nations, there 
is in all men a strong desire to become acquainted. with their 
fellow-men, to know what are the real motives of their thoughts 
and actions. Curiosity in the good sense of the word, sympathy— 
these are the first impulses making for Inter-parliamentary soli- 
darity. 

But there is another answer, closely related to the first. Those 
who watch events in their implacable progress with an impartial 
eye note that the dominating factor in the relations between states 
is force: material force in the first place, put at the service of op- 
pression, or of liberty and justice. It would be vain to deny its 
existence, and it was doubtless the generous mistake of the pacifists 
of the last century to think that it might one day be forgotten. 

But there is not only material force. There is another kind of 
force without which nothing lasting can be achieved—the force 
of public opinion. Many conquerors have met their doom because 
they forgot this. 

It would be useless to try to define this latter force, for the 
means by which it arises and spreads are countless; some are very 
visible; others remain hidden but no less potent. 

The privilege of the Inter-parliamentary Union is that it can 
give free and enlightened expression to that public opinion, for its 
members come to its sessions armed by the support of their con- 
stituents, but at the same time with the duty of expressing personal 
convictions acquired in the course of public life. That this is a 
unique position has always been recognized by those who take part 
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in its work, and it has convinced them that the Inter-parliamen- 
tary Union has a useful task to accomplish. 

This is not the moment to look back. But if the records of the 
Union’s Conferences are studied, they reveal a vivid picture of the 
attempts made between the two world wars to avoid the recur- 
rence of those massacres. Historians will find in them an abun- 
dant source of information and a clear echo of the voices then 
lifted to stop the world on the road to destruction. 

The Charter of the United Nations, adopted at San Francisco, 
associates states in a carefully thought-out security system and the 
Union hails its creation with joy, as it did that of the League of 
Nations twenty-five years ago. But true to the classical doctrine 
of international law, the Charter recognizes only states as active 
members in the life of the community; individuals play no part in 
it. Here, then, is a gap to be filled: to draw the peoples them- 
selves into the general movement of the institutions and principles 
which events have set in motion. 

Since it has no part in the direction of affairs, the Union must, 
without forgetting its responsibilities, seek how best the feeling of 
international solidarity may be propagated in deliberative assem- 
blies so that these may, in their turn, urge the governments to 
remain faithful to the promises made at San Francisco. It may 
perhaps even be able to go beyond those promises and bring a prac- 
tical contribution to the formulation of the laws which will guide 
the new community. 


PRESENT PosITION OF THE UNION 

During the war, the Inter-parliamentary Bureau remained in 
Geneva. Although Switzerland was completely surrounded by the 
belligerents during the last years of the conflict, the central office 
of the Union was still able to correspond with a number of na- 
tional Groups, and these, in their turn, showed remarkable activity 
whenever they still retained their liberty of action. An example 
of this is to be found in the British Inter-Parliamentary Group, 
whose Chairman, Sir Arthur Evans, acted as President of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Council during the war. In that capacity he 
paid a visit to the United States in 1943, where he was received 
with the greatest cordiality both by the American Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Group and by President Roosevelt himself. While in 
Washington, he presented to President Roosevelt, in a private 
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audience at the White House, a fragment of stone from the 
bombed British House of Commons. 

The Chairman of the British Group had the distinguished honor 
of being received on the floor of the Senate and, on that occasion, 
Senator Barkley, President of the American Inter-parliamentary 
Group, spoke as follows of the Inter-parliamentary Union: 

We are all interested in the preservation of all parliamentary proc- 
esses by which there may be an exchange of views and opinions, not 
only between diplomatic representatives of all countries, but between 
the legislative representatives who are chosen by the people directly. 

We are interested in the preservation, therefore, of the Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union so that it may be revived in all its vigor and usefulness 
when the war is over, and so far as possible perform some useful function 
even during the war. 

Previously to this, in 1940, the Executive Committee of the 
Union had decided to convene the Inter-parliamentary Council 
and three study Committees to meetings at Lugano in Switzer- 
land. These meetings took place in March 1940 and were a 
complete success. Sixteen Groups sent representatives numbering 
50 in all, and a complete plan of work was drawn up in view of 
international cooperation after the end of hostilities. 

Having thus kept its organization alive and partially active dur- 
ing the whole war, the Union was able to resume a large part of 
its normal work as soon as hostilities ended. Only a few months 
after the armistice, a meeting was organized in Geneva at which 
members of the Inter-parliamentary Council discussed the whole 
future of the Union and resumed contact with one another. 

What particularly characterized these meetings was the at- 
mosphere of cordiality and confidence in which members resumed 
contact after those six years of war. This was to a large extent 
due to the fact that the Union had always remained faithful to 
democratic ideals. —There were not two camps represented within 
it. All had subscribed to the same principles during the war and 
all were therefore united by those principles. Contact was imme- 
diately reestablished, not only between the delegations of different 
countries as such, but also—and this is a peculiar feature of the 
Union—between parties holding similar views in the various states. 

But this first meeting only included representatives of the demo- 
cratic states of Europe and, true to its tradition of universality, the 
Union felt the need to draw into its work as many Parliaments of 
the world as possible. —The United States had always been a mem- 
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ber, and before the war a number of other non-European Parlia- 
ments had participated in Inter-parliamentary work. Consequently, 
the desire was now expressed that steps should be taken to draw 
Soviet Russia into the Union. -Inter-parliamentary meetings, in 
the opinion of members, should provide a common meeting- 
ground for all men representing the electorates of the world, and 
should thus make possible an exchange of views on different types 
of democracy, and by so doing prevent regrettable misunder- 
standings. 

The Geneva meeting also examined the future program of 
work of the Union. It was strongly felt that not only general 
problems should be debated, but that Inter-parliamentarians should 
give their attention to the concrete questions now facing the world. 
It was therefore decided to make a special study of the questions 
of reparation of war damage and of migration and displaced per- 
sons. Further, a number of members asked that a sub-committee 
on colonial questions should be set up. Amongst other questions 
to be placed on its program of work, the meeting laid particular 
stress on resuming the study of programs of international law. It 
was agreed that it was impossible to build international society 
upon a solid foundation unless international law itself was solidly 
established. This led on to another question, namely, that of the 
situation of the individual in international law. As we mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, the United Nations Charter recog- 
nizes only states as subjects of international law; what then is to be 
the place of the individual in the future international society? 

A further problem raised, also in connection with the principle 
of universality, was that of neutrality. How was that principle to 
be fitted into the international order? 

The Egyptian Group of the Union had proposed two other 
problems for discussion at Inter-parliamentary Conferences, which, 
although perhaps not questions of such immediate urgency, will 
have to be taken up again sooner or later. These are the questions 
of codification of that same international law, and the reduction of 





armaments. 

The Geneva meetings clearly showed that the Inter-parliamen- 
tary Union was flexible enough to adapt itself to the many new 
tasks which would certainly confront it. That this was so was 
further proved at the next Inter-parliamentary gathering, which 
took place at Copenhagen, Denmark, in April 1946. Representa- 
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tives from the following countries attended: Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Great Britain, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

Here, too, with the exception of Egypt and Turkey, which is 
also situated partly in Europe, all the delegations came from Euro- 
pean countries. It was particularly regretted that che United 
States had not been able to send representatives. 

The number of delegates was larger than had been expected, 
since the meeting was a Council meeting only, and that body 
strictly speaking consists of two delegates from each Group. But 
interest was so great that many supplementary delegates asked to 
be included among the representatives of their Groups. 

But the meeting was remarkable not only for its size; an out- 
standing feature was the quality of its membership. The majority 
of those present were important men in their own countries: Min- 
isters or former Ministers, Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Par- 
liaments, leaders of political parties, etc., all of them well qualified 
to represent public opinion in their own countries and able to in- 
fluence that opinion. A notable feature was the presence of dele- 
gates from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Poland, all of which coun- 
tries have close links with Soviet Russia. Their delegates were 
leading men in their respective Parliaments and they took a very 
active part in all the debates. ‘ 

For the sake of convenience, the Council formed itself into two 
ad hoc Committees, one to discuss political and juridical questions, 
and the other economic and social questions. The debates were 
marked by extreme liveliness; speeches were sometimes heated, but 
a courteous tone was nevertheless always observed. 

The first Committee (Political and Juridical) examined the 
question of the future relationship between the Union and the 
United Nations Organization. Although certain members criti- 
cized some aspects of the San Francisco Charter, and particularly 
the veto clause, all agreed that UN was the only hope for col- 
laboration between nations in the maintenance of peace. It was 
generally felt that the time had not yet come to propose changes 
in the Charter; this would only be possible when an atmosphere 
of complete confidence had been created. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from the debate was that the 
opinion prevailed among the representatives that the Union should 
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remain a free institution, its members continuing to attend its 
meetings on a personal footing, unhampered by any official instruc- 
tions from their Governments. 

The second Committee (Economic and Social) discussed the 
question of reparation of war damage and also the very urgent 
problem of refugees and displaced persons. Both these subjects, 
together with the question of cooperation with the United Nations, 
will come up for further examination at the meetings to be held 
from August 29 to 31 at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

The Council separated having unanimously agreed that the 
Union must resume its normal activity, including the organiza- 
tion of annual Conferences, with meetings of its seven permanent 
Study Committees in the intervening periods. It also felt strongly 
that as much publicity as possible should be given to the Union’s 
work, with a view to restoring its universal character. Above all, 
it is earnestly desired that the United States should once again take 
the distinguished place in Inter-parliamentary councils which it has 
always previously occupied. Lastly, it was urged that if the Union 
were to exert a really useful influence, it must study practical ques- 
tions and propose practical solutions 

At the forthcoming St. Moritz meetings the permanent Com- 
mittee on Political and Organization Questions will therefore re- 
review the whole subject of the Union’s program of work, thus 
affording an opportunity for all the Groups to bring their con- 
tribution to the important decisions which must be taken with 
regard to the future. 

At those same St. Moritz meetings the permanent Committee 
on Economic and Financial Questions will pursue its examination 
of the problem of reparation for war damage and of refugees and 
displaced persons. 

It is hoped that a full Conference will take place not later than 
1947, at which official resolutions on the above questions will no 
doubt be presented. 

CONCLUSION 

One great difficulty which has to be faced at the present time, 
by all international institutions is the fact that the “International 
spirit” which seemed to be forming at the close of the 1914-1918 
war, has become largely non-existent as a result of the unparalleled 
sufferings of the last conflict. ‘The citizens of every country, and 
more particularly their parliamentary representatives, are faced 
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with such immense problems—problems of defense, of economic 
revival, etc., that national cares and interests very naturally take 
precedence in their minds even at international gatherings. They 
are apt to forget that each country will have to make concessions 
if the interests of all are to be served. 

Here there arises the question of re-educating ways of thought 
on the lines of international cooperation, and in this respect the 
Union is particularly qualified to do useful work. It is composed 
of representative men holding responsible positions in their own 
countries and possessing a thorough knowledge of public affairs. 
These come to the meetings of the Union as free agents, moved 
by the sole desire to take part in the work of re-constitution which 
the world so urgently needs and in which so many difficulties and 
obstacles have yet to be overcome. On returning to their own 
countries, they will be in a position to promote suggestions made 
after mutual consultation between delegates from the Parliaments 
of the world, and thus contribute to solving the problems confront- 
ing the nations in the best interests of the whole international 


community. 


PARLIAMENTS STILL LIVE* 
BY COUNT CARTON DE WIART 
President of the Council of the Inter-parliamentary Union 
Dear and honored colleagues, having been welcomed by the 
Norwegian Group of the Inter-parliamentary Union in this palace 
of the Storting, how could I not feel an emotion which, I am sure, 
is understood and shared by many of you. For it is in this building 
that the Inter-parliamentary Union held its last full Conference in 
the month of August, 1939. ‘That conference was of exceptional 
importance, for it marked the fiftieth anniversary of our institution, 
which was founded in 1889, the centennial of the French Revolu- 
tion on the iniative of William Randal Cremer, 2 Member of the 
House of Commons, and of Frédéric Passy, a French deputy. This 
semi-secular jubilee was celebrated in the Aula of the University 
in a solemn session over which His Majesty, King Haakon, having 
at his side His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince of Norway, was 
gracious enough to preside. In their turn, Mr. Hambro, in the 
*Extract from his address at the meeting of the Norwegian Inter-parliamentary 


Group in Oslo, May 4, 1946, as printed in the Inter-parliamentary Bulletin for 
June. 
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name of the Storting, and Mr. Koht, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, welcomed us. As President of the Union, I then reminded 
my colleagues of the considerable role that Norway had played 
in the life of the Union. I greeted the head of the Norwegian 
Group, Mr. Ivar Lykke, member of our Executive Committee, 
who was to direct the work of the Conference with such wisdom 
and graciousness, and paid homage to the memory of Christian 
Lange who for twenty-four years had fulfilled the duties of Secre- 
tary General of the Union and who had recently died at Oslo 
after a life devoted entirely to works of peace and progress. His 
memory has been brought to life once again for us today in the 
person of his son, formed by his father’s precepts and example, and 
who, in these difficult times, has taken over the great task of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of your country. 

As our discussions were proceeding, uncertainty was growing 
from day to day, from hour to hour, until it reached the stage of 
anguish. We all felt that a terrible catastrophe was soon to be 
loosed upon the world, and we tried with all the poor human 
means at our disposal to avert it or at least to postpone it, as did 
the heads of most of our States and Governments. Even before 
the end of our session, several of the delegations precipitously re- 
turned to their own countries. Many others foresaw that the 
storm would probably not spare them, but they thought that Nor- 
way, protected both by its politics and by its geographical position, 
would escape the disaster. 

Fate was to decide otherwise and, some months later, your 
country was to become a battle-field, and then a prey for warring 
forces and Nazism. Its noble resistance, which cost it so many 
sacrifices and ruins and which abounded in acts of heroism, will, 
without a doubt, remain one of the most heroic pages of history. 
The world feels it must pay homage to the King, to the Dynasty, 
to the Government, to the Parliament, to the entire population. 
What was the true secret of this tenacity, which never despaired 
nor yielded? Your resistance is explained not only by your feeling 
for, and tradition of, freedom, but also by a truth with which your 
national soul is deeply imbued. 

As Daniel Halevy said in his recent book, “The essential quality 
for a people at all times is its internal equilibrium. Everything is 
lost or saved through it. A light and nimble boat bows before a 
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squall, moistens its sails in the froth of the waves then rises again 
undamaged. If the ballast rolls and jolts in the hold, the boat 
capsizes and sinks.” 

Thanks to Providence and to the Allies, liberty and justice have 
emerged victorious. The storm has passed. Little by little its 
effect is fading. But how long will it take for such a vast disorder, 
made up of so many horrors, deaths, and ruins, to become once 
again normal life? We saw the difficulties confronting us after 
the Armistice of November 11, 1918. Of course, history does 
not repeat itself exactly. Yet the same causes inevitably bring 
about the same results. The same-trials and experiences cali for 
the same remedies, but also produce the same illusions. I remem- 
ber that after the first World War, Pope Benedict XV said to me: 
At least, after such a frightful experience, humanity will see clearly 
and will finally proclaim general disarmament and universal free 
trade. 

The failure of the League was obvious after the Manchurian 
and Ethiopian affairs and the military reoccupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine by the Germans. When they refused to recognize 
that Article 16 of the Pact should have compulsory force, the 
medium and small Powers reflected the general disappointment 
of the people. We must, however, recognize that in the domain 
of international cooperation the League of Nations had much 
appreciable success. 'We must also admit that for the first time 
in the history of mankind, thanks to the League, the dream of an 
international body took form, that aim which had been so greatly 
desired by Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Sully, Hugo Grotius, Kant 
and other famous thinkers. 

The United Nations Organization will profit by the Geneva 
experiment. Like the Holy Alliance of 1815, it has this time been 
established on a very realistic basis, since it sanctions the directorate 
of the victorious Great Powers, who will dispose of a common 
army. ‘This basis, it is true, is also in danger of proving rather 
fragile, for its entire strength will depend on agreement between 
five, or even three, States. The solidity of that foundation is 
already being undertermined by such questions as the territorial 
problems of Trieste, the Dodecanese, Tripoli, the Danube, and 
many others. These problems will certainly become the subject of 
bargaining for a new balance of power and the sharing of zones 
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of influence. The réle of public opinion, and also that of our 
Union, will be to recall and to defend, at meetings such as these, 
the ideas which were formulated in the Preamble of the San 
Francisco Charter, in which are proclaimed faith in the funda- 
mental rights of man, the dignity and value of the human person, 
the equality of the rights of men and women, social progress, and 
the desire to introduce better conditions of life in greater freedom. 
These ideas were the stake for which we fought and suffered. 

For the last twenty years we have witnessed throughout the 
world a regression of this idea of freedom which was the great 
ideal of the XIXth Century. ‘The new generations must once 
again cultivate the worship of this goddess, but they must at the 
same time conciliate that cult with the requirements of social dis- 
cipline and the common interest. In my opinion, civilization 
cannot progress if man, instead of being the end, becomes only a 
means whose rights and liberty are slighted with impunity by 
the State. 

The United Nations Charter, which is justly criticised because 
of the danger involved in the right of veto, allows, however, for the 
establishment of regional agreements within the framework of 
collective security under its Chapter 7. It is common knowledge 
that the States of Western Europe, so sorely tried by the formid- 
able proximity of German imperialism which might revive under 
other forms, are bending all their efforts at the present moment 
towards such agreements. Such regional ententes in other sec- 
tions of Europe, either in the North or in the East, can be co-ordi- 
nated and completed within the framework of the new organiza- 
tion. One can also see the results of such agreements in the 
economic field. As Prime Minister in 1921, I had the privilege 
of helping to form a Customs Union between Belgium and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, and since that date I have been 
President of the High Council which controls this Customs Union. 
I am surprised that such an example has not already been imitated 
by other countries. Wisdom counsels States, especially those of 
medium importance who wish to escape strangulation by customs 
barriers, to conclude agreements of this type among themselves. 
Their neighbors can certainly take no offense. 

Will the economic policies which were defined in the Oslo 
Agreement between the Scandinavian countries, Holland, and the 
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Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg, soon be resumed 
once again? Personally, I hope so and, more, I believe so, since 
such an agreement falls within the lines of logic and progress. 
At this very moment, as a result of signatures exchanged in Sep- 
tember 1944, Belgium and Holland have undertaken negotiations 
to associate and bind more closely their respective economies. Will 
like negotiations spread to all the States which figured in the Oslo 
Agreement? I, for one, sincerely hope so. 

But I do not wish to digress from the main subject of my talk. 
Speaking in the name of the Inter-parliamentary Union, I wish to 
assure you that our faith in democratic ideals is the same. Because 
they represent the popular will, which is generally on the side of 
peace, Pzrliaments, and consequently our Union which reflects 
them, have a most important réle to play in the new international 
order. 

In spite of the repeated endeavours of the enemies of freedom, 
it was possible to maintain parliamentary life in many places, ‘so 
that it can now be resumed everywhere. In vain did Hitler Ger- 
many fire the Reichstag thinking to destroy parliamentarism. As 
a French journalist once said, the worst thing that can happen to 
a parliament is not that it should burn, but that it should be ex- 
tinguished. 

Let us therefore keep that ideal before us; let us have confidence 
in the need of liberty which has remained alive in the hearts of all 
men. ‘The moralist, at times, has the right to despair; but the 
politician owes it to himself to be reasonably optimistic. For with- 
out optimism man can build nothing. He can only criticise or 
deplore. Is not the lesson of nature itself, when spring repairs 
all the ravages of winter, a reason for us to have confidence? 

In the name of the Inter-parliamentary Union, I bring you the 
admiration and friendship of all the other Groups of our Union, 
and our most fervent wishes for the restoration and increasing 


prosperity of Norway and her people. + 














HUMAN FREEDOM* 


BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The overriding and ever-present reason for giving freedom to 
the individual is that men are created as the children of God, in 
His image. The human personality is thus sacred and the State 
must not trample upon it. That is what our forebears believed. 
They set forth in their Declaration of Independence that men 
were “endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 
They fought to make that Declaration good and founded a gov- 
ernment dedicated to preserve for the people “the blessings of 
liberty” and which could not trespass on the Bill of Rights. If that 
religious belief has gone from us, then personal freedoms become 
primarily a matter of personal satisfaction and their retention 
largely a matter of self-gratification. Indeed, under those circum- 
stances, freedom is dangerous. Mr. Vishinsky has rightly said, 
“Tt is indispensable to bring a limitation to the will and the action 
of man.” In a free society that limitation comes primarily from 
acceptance of the moral law and the exercise by free men of the 
self-restraints, the self-discipline and self-sacrifice which the moral 
law enjoins. If a society ceases to be a religious society or if it 
falls under atheistic leadership, as in the case of the Soviet Union, 
then it is both logical and practical to treat human freedoms like 
the freedoms of wild animals and to suppress those freedoms so 
that men, like domesticated animals, will be more amenable and 
more secure. But Soviet leaders would know that that project is 
impracticable as against a people who believe that their freedoms 
flow from their Creator and who also use those freedoms with the 
restraint which is enjoined by divine commandment. 

Rededication to the faith of our fathers is thus, above all, what 
is needed to make apparent the futility of any world program based 
on the suppression of human freedom. 


*An extract from “Thoughts on Soviet Foreign Policy” part 2, reprinted by 
permission from Life June 10, 1946. 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM: 1946 MODEL 


BY JAMES QUARLES 


Back in the romantic 80’s, Virginia-born Amelie Rives pub- 
lished The Quick Or The Dead. Recently her namesake—who 
prefers to spell his patronymic as it is pronounced, Reves—has 
written an arresting book upon which he has bestowed the equally 
cryptic title, The Anatomy of Peace. From the presence of the 
word “Peace” in the title, the inference arises, and is justified, that 
the: book has to do with the baffling problems of preventing war 
and insuring amity and security among the peoples of the earth. 

Mr. Reves lists what he terms “The Failure of Capitalism,” 
“The Failure of Socialism,” and—strangely enough in the un- 
qualified form of the heading—“The Failure of Religion.” All 
of these failures, and others not included in the foregoing enu- 
meration, he attributes, primarily, to the existence of what he calls 
the ““Nation-State.” The latter he casts as the villain in his melo- 
drama of world defeats and world woes, and adjudges that “the 
nation-state is Enemy No. 1 of patriotism.” 

On the other hand, he exalts Law— 
eminence of sure-fire efficacy. 

He considers the United Nations as doomed to failure, declar- 
ing that, ““The San Francisco league is the pitiful miscarriage of 
the second World War.” In its stead he advocates the formation 
of a World Government as “an immediate necessity.” 

The author is master of-a flowing style, and his sentences have 
few qualifying phrases; consequently the reader feels himself borne 
along on the surface of a smooth literary road to an assured desti- 
nation, though the exact location and nature of the latter is no- 
where even sketchily indicated en route. ‘To the present writer, 
the book, while containing much that is true and very important, 
appears more Eurekan than sober or sound, and more dazzling 








“universal” law—to an 


than revealing or constructive. 

The purpose of the author is stated in these words: 

“Our endeavor is to demonstrate that it is the political status guo— 
the existing system of sovereign nation-states, accepted and upheld 
today by capitalists and socialists, individualists and collectivists, all 
national and religious groups alike—that constitutes the insurmountable 
obstacle to all progress, to all social and economic efforts, that bars all 
human progress on any lines.” (Author’s italics.) 

The fact of the unspeakable horrors of the war lately ended 
“proves the complete bankruptcy of Christianity as a civilizing 
force,” is one of the singularly dogmatic and startling assertions 
of the author. It is difficult to understand how any writer, and 
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especially one so scintillant as is Mr. Reves, could give expression 
to so amazing a statement. If Christianity has been proven a 
broken reed, a bankrupt source of virtue and power for good, then 
the case is hopeless indeed. But has it been? The very question 
sounds absurd. First of all, whence comes the idea itself that 
wholesale murder, torture and oppression are atrocious evils but 
from the very heart and teachings of Christianity? And whence 
came the conviction that the Axis forces were minions of the 
devil, and whence the valor and strength to vanquish them, but 
from that same source? Dark as was the long night of Stygian 
terrors, the Star of Bethlehem never ceased to shine or to light the 
way for the designers and suppliers of munitions; for toilers in 
mine, field, mill and factory; for those in charge of logistics; for 
strategists, tacticians and the armed forces in every branch; and, 
last yet really first in point of civilizing significance, for Red Cross 
and cognate ministers of mercy. 

Furthermore, with what semblance even of permissible partizan 
fervor could he use such words as, “the complete bankruptcy of 
Christianity as a civilizing force,” when churches, schools, hospi- 
tals, libraries and all they connote; when civil and religious liberty 
in their highest forms; when the countries farthest advanced in the 
arts, sciences, literature and material wealth—when these all owe 
their existence and the measure of their beneficent operations di- 
rectly or indirectly to the mighty and uplifting influence Chris- 
tianity has brought to bear upon mankind! 

Such a recital of the triumphs of Christianity might, of course, 
be regarded as pure supererogation, and yet when universally rec- 
ognized verities are ignored by a writer some reminder of them 
seems in order. 

Now as to LAW. The author ascribes to law—man-made 
law—pre-eminence as a civilizing and regulatory force. In it he 
appears to place sublime confidence. Indeed, as regards verbal 
expression, he seems to impute to it not only inherent but also auto- 
matic efficacy as such. ‘To quote a few of his dicta: 

“Law and only law can bring peace among men.” “Peace is 
identical with the existence of law.” “Peace is law.” “There is 
only one method that can create security against destruction by 
the atomic bomb. * * * It is the security given by a common sov- 
ereign order of law. Outside of that, any security ts but an illu- 
sion.” 
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And this: 

“Our salvation lies not in the wisdom of leaders but in the wis- 
dom of laws.” 

As one whose life-work has been in the field of The Law, I 
defer to none in my esteem of it as a science and blessing to man- 
kind. In fact, to dispense with law would of course be unthink- 
able. While this is obvious, it is equally obvious that to deal with 
the subject in the shallow and idealistic way indicated by the fore- 
going quotations is sheer naiveté. Law as such is a mere abstrac- 
tion. Human agency is indispensable in the enactment, interpre- 
tation and general administration of it; so that to affirm that “our 
salvation lies not in the wisdom of leaders but in the wisdom of 
laws”’ is definitely to put the cart before the horse. The quotation 
is a variant of the oft-used formula, “a government of laws and 
not of men,” which latter, although one to conjure with, expresses 
a condition which, in the absolute sense, exists only in theory, inas- 
much as neither government nor law can function except through 
human agents. And, such being the case, it follows as a corollary 
that personal character and competency are the ultimate and vi- 
tally momentous things. There lies the sound or the unsound, 
the just or the unjust, the good or the bad concerning legislation, 
judicial decision, executive action and administrative functioning. 
In a word, laws are only as wise as their framers; and their ad- 
ministration is only as fair and effectual as those who administer 
them are fair, faithful and competent. 

In the light of the above brief review and analysis of the au- 
thor’s position respecting what he considers, (1) the lack of power 
in Christianity as a civilizing influence, and (2) the all-sufficiency 
of Law as a guaranty of peace and security, the question suggests 
itself, Can we repose confidence in the wisdom, judgment or even 
in the intellectual integrity generally of a writer who gives ex- 
pression to such queer convictions touching two subjects that are 
elementary as concepts yet basic in their importance? 

So much by way of background or preface. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, our author ascribes the 
two world wars and present world conditions to the fact that the 
inhabitants of the planet are divided into some seventy or more 
nation-states, each claiming the attributes of sovereignty. As I 
understand his rather vague and elusive thesis, it contemplates the 
creation of a super-state to which each of these nation-states will 
bear some such relationship as each of our forty-eight States does 
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to the federal government; the vital feature to be that, as to inter- 
national matters, the super-government will have direct jurisdic- 
tion over the individual inhabitants of each nation-state just as 
though the latter did not exist. His words are, that we must “re- 
place the archaic nation-state structure with a universal legal or- 
der.” 

Mr. Reves would scrap the United Nations Charter im toto. 
He observes: 

“To amend the San Francisco Charter, * * * we will have to rewrite 
it so drastically to get what we need that nothing of the document will 
remain except the two opening words: ‘Chapter One’.” 

This, as he correctly says, is because the Charter specifically de- 
clares in. its first chapter that “(Members are the states,” 
the chief design of the new order is to do away with nation-states 
and to adopt a system of world government. He refers to the 
proposal Britain made to France on June 16, 1940, that those 
two governments “shall no longer be two nations but one Franco- 
British Union,” and in that connection che says: 

“This proposal of union between France and Great Britain embodics 
the fundamental principles of future society, as opposed to the princi- 
ples of the past expressed in the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Atlantic Charter, the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco documents.” 

Arguing against any attempt to amend the United Nations 
Charter as a means of accomplishing what is needed, our author 
maintains that “we can never arrive at a legal order by amend- 
ing a treaty structure;” and, referring to the debates of Hamilton, 


whereas 


Madison and Jay, he continues: 

“They demonstrated that the Articles of Confederation (based on the 
same principles as the United Nations Organization) could not prevent 
war between the states, that amendment of these articles could not solve 
the problem, that the Articles of Confederation had to be discarded 
and a mew constitution created and adopted, establishing an over-all 
federal government with power to legislate, apply and execute law on 
individuals in the United States.” (Author’s parenthesis and italics.) 

Singularly enough, however, Mr. Reves, due perhaps to his 
Hungarian birth and British citizenship, seems to have overlooked 
the incident of our four grim years of war between the States, 
which deplorable conflict took place long after the substitution of 
the Constitution for the Articles of Confederation. 

He calls the San Francisco Charter “a multilateral treaty. That 
and nothing else.” Even so, what reason have we to think that 
a so-called “World Government,” with its organic law termed a 
Constitution instead of a Charter, would be more binding, ef- 
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ficacious or enduring! The author specifies none. 

But doubtless he is correct in his view that to establish an in- 
ternational order along the lines so dimly foreshadowed in his 
book would involve radical changes in the present set-up of the 
United Nations. If, however, he contemplates anything approach- 
ing an amalgation of the seventy-odd nation-states into a govern- 
mental unit essentially different from the one represented by the 
U. N., it is likely that he is reckoning without his host. The 
nation-state is a very old institution. Political sovereignty, how- 
ever, has never been other than qualified in its nature and lim- 
ited in its operation. 

The fatal defect of the proposal as now submitted is, as it seems 
to me, that it lacks definiteness. This lack is so marked as to 
suggest that the author himself has not thought his problem and 
solution through. Not even a broad outline of the structure of 
magistracies which is to administer the new order is given in his 
book. Moreover, the same absence of particularity characterized 
an otherwise interesting address or lecture last week in the audi- 
torium of one of the educational institutions of the Virginia town 
in which I live. It was-by an official representative of the organi- 
zation that has adopted the name “World Federalists.”” When 
the speaker was asked by a member of the audience whether the 
sponsors of that movement had designed anything in the way of 
machinery for the proposed global establishment, he answered that 
they had not; and when asked whether he had formulated in his 
own mind any general idea on that fundamentally important 
phase, his answer was again in the negative. 

Surely the burden of proof, and a pretty heavy one, rests upon 
those who would supplant the United Nations—as yet in its 
swaddling clothes—with some other international system. An or- 
ganization brought into being at such enormous cost of earnest 
thought, prolonged debate, and diligent effort along many lines, 
should not be lightly discarded, or even considered to have been 
in any material degree discredited by a challenge so negative in 
practical content as the one in question. ‘That this latter char- 
acterization seems warranted results from the facts, (1) that, for 
the most part, our brilliant author deals with his subject’in so very 
abstract, general and hazy a manner as to preclude intelligent 
discernment of just what it is he proposes, and (2) that in the 
few particulars in which he is definite and specific, apparently he 
is dead wrong. 











SIAM AFTER THE WAR 
BY H. M. SPITZER 


An American citizen, born in Czechoslovakia, who has long 
been interested in international affairs. At present he is acting as 
interpreter at the FAO conference in Copenhagen. 

Of all the countries of the Far East Siam has suffered least 
from the direct impact of the war. Not that she has escaped scath- 
less: her transportation system has been completely disrupted by 
allied bombing and there was hardly a railway bridge left in the 
whole of the country by the time Japan was defeated. 

A fertile soil and a low population density has prevented hunger 
during the war years. There were shortages in the cities, but cities 
are not numerous and, with the exception of Bangkok, small. 
What was short were goods formerly imported. The sugar short- 
age was most severely felt among foods, the rest like wheat flour 
had been luxuries before the war. 

A graver matter was the lack of manufactured goods. Siam had 
been almost completely dependent on imports for everything from 
cloth to machines; the war cut her off completely. Japan, which 
had obtained a major share of Siam’s foreign trade, failed not only 
to make up for her discontinued trade with the west but could not 
even maintain the volume of her own pre-war deliveries. 

The Government’s efforts to improvise a domestic industry met 
with only moderate success, largely on account of the shortage of 
equipment. The consequence was a complete dislocation of the 
price structure. A moderate rise in the price of foodstuffs, some 
30% to 50% found its counterpart in a skyrocketing of industrial 
prices which went up ten times or more. Wages steered a middle 
course and demand for labor was great. The consequence was 
that farmers ceased to till as much land as they had before and 
turned wage earners. 

There was an additional reason for this change. Before the 
war Siam had on the average exported 114 million tons of rice. 
Rice had been her most important export product, accounting for 
about half her receipts from foreign trade. Now rice ceased to be 
exportable; there was not enough shipping room and the old 
markets were gone. 

Tin and rubber, next in importance, were in a similar condi- 
tion; teakwood was the only one of Siam’s major products that 
continued to be in demand. 

Economic dislocation of such magnitude could not fail to have - 
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social repercussions. Before the war the official class, the over 
100,000 people in government employment, had played the domi- 
nant role. The war impoverished them while at the same time 
offering unlimited opportunities for graft. Although the signifi- 
cance of graft in the East may not be judged by Western stand- 
ards, it does constitute a definite obstacle to the modernization and 
westernization that had been Siam’s program, a program accel- 
erated by the revolution of 1932. 

At that time a small group of men, drawn from the middle 
ranks of the bureaucracy and of the army, had put an end to royal 
absolutism and constituted themselves the guardians of Siam’s po- 
litical development. For ten years the country was to be ruled by 
an assembly made up half of elected and half of appointed mem- 
bers. At the end of that period half of the electorate was expected 
to be literate and the assembly was to become a purely elective 
body. 

Reality did not follow the plan. Almost from the outset tensions 
tore the ruling group apart, there was a split within the military 
set and another between soldiers and civilians. Democratic cur- 
rents receded. The one-party system, although conceived as a 
transition measure, favored dictatorship and war conditions made 
it almost inevitable. But they made it also impossible for the Dic- 
tator to fulfill his promises and by the middle of 1944 the counter 
current was strong enough to sweep the Dictator away and to 
resume the democratic experiment. 

For a year Siam passed through a process of decontrol and 
steps were taken to fulfill the promises of 1932. The culminating 
measure was the adoption of a new constitution doing away with 
appointed assembly members and readmitting the princes to politi- 
cal activity. 

However, once again unexpected obstacles arose. The terms of 
the peace treaty with Great Britain and India although mild in 
comparison with those about to be concluded in Europe were a 
great disappointment and the improvement of economic condi- 
tions lagged behind. United Nations’ occupation replaced Japanese 
occupation, but it still remained foreign occupation. There was a 
certain amount of violence, old scores from the war days being 
settled in this way. Most unfortunate and dangerous were the 
anti-Chinese riots, for they invited Chinese interference in Siamese 
affairs. 
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The Chinese problem is fraught with graver consequences than 
any other in the sphere of foreign relations. Chinese have been 
migrating into Siam for generations but up to the Chinese revo- 
lution in 1911 they inter-married and merged with the indigenous 
Siamese. Under the influence of nascent nationalism they ceased 
to do so and now constitute a minority potentially as dangerous 
as the Germans were in Czechoslovakia. Their number is a matter 
of dispute; according to Chinese statements there are 3 million 
overseas Chinese in Siam—20% of the population—while Siam 
recognizes only about 500,000 of these as Siamese citizens. 
Siamese nationalism, a by-product of the revolution of 1932, has 
placed obstacles in the way of Chinese schooling and in spite of 
the treaty of amity concluded between Siam and China early this 
year the situation is far from reassuring. 

Siam profited from the fate of France by recovering part of the 
territory which the French had wrested from them in 1906 and 
earlier. The re-annexation has not been recognized by the French 
Union and the matter is expected to come up before the United 
Nations in September. Siam has already applied for United Na- 
tions membership. 

The various strains and stresses have found expression in domes- 
tic politics. The one-party system was abandoned in this year’s 
elections and disagreement in the Assembly can now proceed on 
party lines. However, Kovid Abhaivong, who steered the country 
away from dictatorship, lost office as Prime Minister early in the 
year and the direction of affairs is now in the hands of Pridi 
Panomyong, who as Luang Pradit Manudharm was the intellec- 
tual father of the 1932 revolution and became the ultimately suc- 
cessful opponent of the Dictator Luang Pibul Songkram. 

At the moment the situation is full of tension and far from clear. 
The king’s death, according to the medical evidence due to 
murder and not to accident, shows the intensity of the hidden 
struggle and the re-imposition of censorship, which incidentally 
hits the foreign-language papers more severely than the vernacu- 
lar ones, is a disquieting sign. It may be that Siam’s difficulties 
are only one of the manifestations of general malaise that affects 
the entire Far East at present; it is even more cause for worry 
since Siam up till about 1930 has been outstanding in her ability 
to cope with the delicate and dangerous problems arising from the 
contact of East and West. 
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POEMS FROM “PIEDRA INDIA” 
BY GILBERTO GONZALEZ Y CONTRERAS 
Translated by Madaline W. Nichols 


Senor Gilberto Gonzalez Contreras is from El Salvador; for 
some years he has been living in Cuba. His poems are the so-called 
hai-kais, designed to present pictures in a pattern of brief verse. 

Justice 
The land is afire. The sun burns. 
For the master, the land: 
For the Indian, pain. 


CuscaTLAN 
Volcanoes that interpret 
the fever of the coast 
in pulse of sadness. 
LIFE 
Life of no importance :— 
a colt, a song, 
the slow swing of a hammock. 
LittrLe Town 
Near the hill— 
udder of the mountain— 
the little houses are drunk with silence. 
IpyL 
Silence. 
Sleep has descended 
to close your eyes with her kiss. 
VoLcANo 
In the dusky night 
Izalco nurses the stars with fire. 
NocTURNE 
The bay is a silence 
Perforated by lanterns 
and the shouts of sailors. 
PARROTS 
In gay lightening flash 
they cut the noon-day 
with their green music. 


ats 
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THE EPIC OF THE AMERICAS 


BY HAROLD E. DAVIS 
Dean and Professor of History, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


No other word in the history of the modern world has taken on 
such a rich significance of optimism and hope for the welfare of 
mankind as the word America. During the past four centuries 
the significance of America as a land of a great hope and greater 
achievement has been one of the outstanding themes in literature. 
It was already apparent at the end of the sixteenth century in the 
writings of William Shakespeare. By the eighteenth century it 
had become a dominant concept among French writers. During 
the nineteenth century the sarne idea helped to attract immigrants 
from western Europe to America by the hundreds of thousands. 
In the twentieth century it came to represent the hope of stability 
and organization for peace in a world torn by the disruption of the 
industrial and technological revolutions and by the growing in- 
tensity of nationalistic and imperialistic warfare. Its most funda- 
mental expression is found in the American Revolution, 1775- 
1825, which introduced the age of the common man—that great 
struggle for the creation of a society based upon the ideal of im- 
proving the lot of the common man by enlarging his opportunities 
for economic and political participation. 

That the epic of America is the greatest epic in the world is a 
commonplace. But we have often thought of it in too small terms, 
too often identified it with the achievements and the ambitions 
and success of the United States of America alone. America’s 
epic was a dream of continental proportions, indeed of global pro- 
portions. Its two chief elements were belief in the common man 
and the possibility of realizing a better destiny for him, and the 
belief that a world of free democratic nations, dedicated to the 
welfare of the common man, would produce a better international 
order, a world at peace. 

Simon Bolivar, the great Venezuelan liberator, wrote to Pueyr- 
redon, head of the government in Buenos Aires, in 1818: 

“When more favorable circumstances afford us more fa- 
vorable communications and closer relations, we shall hasten 
with the liveliest interest, to set on foot, on our part, the 
American covenant which, by forming one political body of 
all our republics, shall present America to the world with an 
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aspect of majesty and greatness without parallel among the 

ancient nations. America, thus united, will be able to call 

herself the queen of nations, the mother of republics.” 
Later he added, ““What then shall be the Isthmus of Corinth com- 
pared with the Isthmus of Panama?” 

In the Declaration of Independence the ideas of Thomas 
Jefferson subscribed to by the representatives of thirteen colonies 
were stated in universal terms which became the center of a great 
world movement. ‘The basis of this movement was the concept 
of a society based upon principles of morality and natural laws 
recognizing the equality of all men and their rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Such a society, reasoned the Dec- 
laration of Independence, men everywhere had an inborn right to 
achieve through the establishment of appropriate governments. 
Thus was described the American dream, the great aspiration of 
American life and American history. 

Times changed and with the times political, social and economic 
ideas in the United States also changed. Yet in 1818 Henry 
Clay, speaking of the movement then underway for independence 
in Spanish America, could say that there was no doubt in his mind 
that once independent these governments would be guided by an 
American feeling and an American policy. The dream of Amer- 
ica still lived. Although Clay called it American feeling and 
American policy, its essence was the history of the American hemi- 
sphere. It grew from the soil of America and from the people 
who made its history, Europeans, Indians and Negroes. It is the 
destiny of this America. 

What is this story of America—this quest, this saga of a quarter 
of a billion people, one eighth of the world’s population? 

America is first a hemisphere, a great land, the El Dorado of 
the explorers, rich in soil, richer still in the hope which has drawn 
people to it during four centuries. Its story then is the conquest 
of this land, of the mapping and plotting of its rivers and moun- 
tains, its resources, its forests. It is the story of the unfolding 
of those riches in a new economic life. 

But the story of America is also the story of the Indians and of 
the Indian civilization which preceded the coming of Columbus. 
In many respects America is still the land of the Indian. Fifteen 
to twenty millions of its inhabitants are Indians and many more 
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millions carry some Indian blood in their veins. All Americans 
in one way or another owe a cultural debt to the Indian: for their 
diet, for medicine, for parts of their language, for customs, for a 
rich store of folkways, for place names which dot the landscape 
of the continent. The basic pattern of agriculture in the early 
days of American colonization and in many parts of the continent 
today is still that of the Indian. The remains of three great cen- 
ters of pre-Columbian Indian civilization which may be seen today 
in Mexico, in Central America and in South America bear testi- 
mony to two millenia of history in America before the coming 
of the Europeans. The history of the Incas, Mayas and Aztecs 
and of the many other Indian tribes which attained varying de- 
grees of civilization in the days before the coming of Columbus, 
is likewise a part of the great story of America. 

Assimilation of these peoples and of these cultures into the 
population and culture of the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
is one of the fundamental processes of the history of this western 
world. Issues presented by the unfolding of this process of assimi- 
lation are among the most urgent which face some of the Amer- 
ican nations today. This is the problem of Indianism or [ndianismo. 

The third element or character in the epic of America is the 
Christian European. “Even more specifically it is the Christian 
Western European, for until recent years most of the Europeans 
who have come to America have come from Western Europe. 
The Christian European came as explorer, as trader, as conqueror, 
as missionary, as religious refugee, as miner, as farmer. He ex- 
plored and mapped the rivers and plains and mountains of the 
western hemisphere with a speed, a daring and a heroism which 
beggars description. The history of no other great area of the 
world can compare with the history of America in this respect. 
So, also, the speed and thoroughness with which the Indians of 
America were converted to Christianity furnishes another of the 
great chapters in the epic of America in which the Christian Eu- 
ropean played the central role. 

Upon the ruins of the great Indian civilizations and among the 
savage or barbarous Indians of the Mississippi valley, the Plata 
River valley and in Brazil, American civilization and American 
institutions were founded. ‘They were founded upon European 
patterns to be sure, but drew generously from the Indian element 
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in America and were influenced greatly by the land upon which 
they grew up. But it was the European who furnished the 
dynamic element of leadership. Europeans were the pioneers and 
explorers. Although mestizos and often Indians filled the ranks 
of the armies of independence, dissatisfaction of American-born 
Europeans with European rule was a basic cause of the movement 
for American independence, and European concepts dominated 
the formation of the new nations and their national cultures. 

The epic of America is also the epic of the American negro. 
Twenty-five to thirty millions of negroes live today in America, a 
number equal to about one-fourth of the negro population of 
Africa. They are in America as a result of one of the greatest 
forced mass migrations in history. It was a migration costly in 
human life and suffering, for these millions of negro slaves who 
were brought to America left behind at least as many more who 
died enroute or in the ports on the west coast of Africa, or in the 
slave raiding expeditions and wars which initiated their bohdage. 
The rudeness of their introduction to America may help to account 
for the unusual facility with which they took on European ways 
in America. Thousands of miles from home, without the white 
man’s ambition to drive them on into the wilderness, they settled 
down in a life of servitude to enrich the American soil with their 
labor, taking on the Christianity, the music, the language and 
other ways of their European masters. 

The very fact that they were cut off so sharply from the roots 
of their own culture caused them to give new meaning and rich- 
ness to the religion and to the culture which they adopted from 
their masters. These teeming millions of negroes who con- 
stitute so large a part of the present population of middle America, 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the islands and the coast of the 
Caribbean and northeastern Brazil, have enriched American life 
with their contributions to music, to the dance, and to art and 
literature. Rich in suffering, their epic is one of the achievements 
of a new culture and a new American way of life. But it is also 
in many respects one of dishonor to the European peoples of Amer- 
ica, whose boundless ambition for the rapid development of the 
wealth of a continent brought them to traffic in the lives of their 
fellow men. The weight of this dishonor hangs over American 
heads today, and impedes social progress along many lines. 
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The Americas have the Indian in common, his cultural herit- 
age, the problems of his assimilation into the life of their nations 
today. ‘They share the negro, his newness and his relationship 
to the Indian and white population of America. The land itself, 
a continent rich in resources and opportunity, makes the Americas 
one as do the history of the conquest of a frontier, common move- 
ents of colonization, and common problems based on that coloniza- 
tion. ‘The history of the struggles and colonial rivalries of the 
nations of Europe, competing for the control of the territory, and 
of the resources and the inhabitants of America, constitute an 
historical heritage shared by all the American nations today. 

They share the American Revolution which, beginning in the 
United States and merging into the French Revolution, extended 
eventually to the French, Spanish and Portuguese speaking na- 
tions to our south, as well as to our northern neighbor, Canada. 
They also share the influence of that Revolution as it spread to 
Europe and around the world in the great movements of democ- 
racy and nationalism of the nineteenth century. More than a 
century of history of the movement for Pan-American unity, the 
most persistent and probably the most successful of the efforts of 
the modern world to establish lines of unity and organization for 
peace and security among nations, is another part of the common 
American heritage. Indeed, no better proof could be asked to 
establish the fact of an American history, common to all the 
Americas, than the achievement of Inter-American solidarity in 
the face of the dangers from Europe in the late 1930’s. 

To be sure, the Americas received from Europe many of the 
influences which produced the liberalism, democracy and national- 
ism of the nineteenth century. But in America these tendencies 
took on a new and American character because the American 
nations were new nations conquering new lands and building new 
institutions. “This does not mean that the road to democracy has 
been easier in America than elsewhere. Certainly not all the 
nations of America have enjoyed the degree of success achieved 
by the United States in its development of democratic institutions 
and a democratic way of life. All of them, however, have been 
influenced in many ways by the example of the United States and 
by her great success. 

All have striven to emulate that success. Not all have en- 
joyed the same advantages of rich resources, of fortuitous indus- 
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trial developments, of the rapid development of a system of trans- 
portation and the consequent development of commerce. Not 
all have worked so urgently for the development of education as 
a basis of democratic life. All, however, have struggled to achieve 
the democratic pattern, and their democratic achievements have 
taken on unmistakably American characteristics. 

Some of the states of Latin America have made notable achieve- 
ments in the devolopment of stable, democratic, political institu- 
tions and in the spread of education and economic well-being. 
Others, especially those faced with the problem of asimilating indi- 
genous populations and cultures, have advanced under greater 
handicaps and measured their progress in slower terms. Dictators 
have arisen all too frequently. But just as surely the restlessness, 
the individualism, the spirit of independence and the love of free- 
dom of the Latin American people have produced leaders and 
programs which overthrew the dictators and reestablished the nor- 
mal rhythm of political life in America. We may say what we 
wish about the failures of democracy in Latin America, but every 
country there shows the same unmistakably American tendency 
to base its political life upon a trust in the common man and to 
formulate programs for his political, economic and cultural 
liberation. 

America’s epic is the story of a continent in its youth. For 
the nations of America are young, however much they may be 
based upon the older civilizations of Europe or on the still older 
Indian civilizations. Like the great American folk hero, Paul 
Bunyan, or his earlier Indian proto-type, Manibozho, hero-trick- 
ster-transformer, the American states in their youthful enthusiasm 
have often been led to attempt and frequently have accomplished 
the seemingly impossible. ‘Their very bumptiousness, their exu- 
berant enthusiasm and their abundant activity are, in themselves, 
evidence of a conquest not yet completed, of an America still in 
the making. 

YOU, MY AMERICA 

You have everything: 

Mystic landscapes of starry enchantment, 

Sensuous landscapes of the tropics, 

Ruins of Tiahuanaco and of Izamal, 

Sky-scrapers of Manhattan, spirited and daring, 
Lengthened toward the future; 
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Homes of dreamy contentment 

Where life is sweet; 

Millions of virgin forests, 

Isthmus of Panama and of Tehuantepec, 

Cataracts like toboggans of stars, 

Cataracts of Niagara, Iguazu and Tequendama, 

Isles of azure, isles of gold, isles of silver, 

And the Amazon and the Mississippi and the Plata 

And Aconcagua and Orizaba, 

And joys and sorrows, 

Illusions, disenchantments, 

And hopes, and hopes, and hopes. . . 
From Gastén FIGUEIRA, 
Geografia Poética de América. 
(Translation by the author) 





GUATEMALA AS | SEE IT 


BY JEAN CANFIELD PARSONS 


Miss Parsons is one of six college girls sent to Guatemala this 
summer by the Experiment in International Living 

Guatemala is the small Latin American country whose northern 
jungles melt indistinguishably into Mexico’s, and whose southern, 
fertile, semi-tropical terrain is similar to that of its two other 
neighbors, Honduras and San Salvador. Most of the Guetemala’s 
three million citizens do not live in these border regions. Much 
of the border land is left only to the wild forests. Populated 
Guatemala is found in a thick strip that stretches from mountainous 
Quetzaltenango, near the Pacific, across the country to tropical 
Porto Barrios on the Atlantic and the fertile farm land near the 
Honduras border. Unknown to most North Americans, much 
has been going on politically in this thick strip of populated land 
that may well be marked by us as a sign of the times. 

As a group sponsored by The Experiment in International 
Living, five other college girls and I flew into Guatemala about 
a month ago to spend the summer. As members of the Experi- 
ment, each of us believes that she is making the biggest contribu- 
tion to world peace possible to her, by making real friends with 
people of another land. It is through these friends that each of 
us is coming to understand and appreciate the culture and customs 
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of the new country. The first requirement of the Experimenter 
is the ability to speak the language of the country. The next is to 
be willing to live alone in a family in a foreign country for the 
summer. The Experiment sent groups to many European coun- 
tries before the war, and even to Japan. Since the war, Mexican 
small towns have welcomed Experimenters. With this summer’s 
group, the Experiment has arrived in Guatemala. 

Living in the provincial city, where are found everywhere soft 
spoken Indians and friendly vultures that strut about proudly in 
the streets, it is difficult to believe that these people can ever be 
roused about a political issue, or even that there can be a political 
issue to be roused about. However on the same day early last 
week, occurred two of the most feared events in Guatemala, a 
small earthquake, and a small revolution. ‘The earthquake is a 
phenomenon of nature that has destroyed many lives in the cuun- 
try’s past. The revolution is a phenomenon of man that is al- 
most as destructive and almost as natural here. 

About 65% of the population is Indian. Most of this over- 
whelming number of the people are uneducated, only superficially 
Catholic—as a kindly Catholic missionary told me—and not even 
superficially civilized according to American standards. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for a dictator to step into power when 
so large a part of the population does not realize that it has repre- 
sentatives in the Guatemalan Congress, and is even less enlight- 
ened about “civic responsibility.” Still, there certainly are people 
who are concerned about the political situation. My family here 
tells me it is usually the wealthier, educated Guatemalans who 
are the leaders in opposing the succession of dictators by armed 
rebellion. 

The Revolution came to Guatemala as recently as 1944, early 
in October. The conservative, monied people supported it be- 
cause they did not like the cruelty and bloody executions of the 
latest dictator, Ubico. He had started out as president but had 
cleverly kept the power for twelve years instead of the normal 
term of five. The workers, who in Guatemala are mostly Indian 
farmers, and their intellectual sympathizers, gladly helped the 
revolution because they desired a government that would help 
them, instead of the landowner, as the government had always 
done before. In the confusion after the successful revolt against 
Ubico, it was decided to call Guatemaltecan, Arévalo, from Ar- 
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gentina to the presidency. He was one of those men about whom 
nobody knows anything, and everyone expects the best. It turned 
out that Arévalo is a mild socialist. He favors the workingman 
rather than the landowner and old line society. Since this became 
apparent, the conservatives have been trying to regain their lost 
power. The revolution that occurred the other day was led by a 
young man who is a good friend of the family with whom I am 
living. My family, the father of whom is an outstanding lawyer 
here, was sorry that the small disturbance did not succeed. 

The new government is trying to make Guatemala a real de- 
mocracy, though it is thoroughly criticized for its methods. It is 
generally known that the country is not being run with the effi- 
ciency and economy that it was in the time of the dictator, Ubico. 
Many of the people feel that democracy is worth a certain amount 
of inefficiency that it brings with it, in comparison to one man 
rule. Realizing that there is no place in a democracy for illiteracy, 
the government is concentrating on exterminating it. I visited a 
fine normal school here in the city where High School age girls are 
taught all our High School subjects plus much useful home eco- 
nomics. The graduates are sent out to all parts of the country to 
teach Indian children. to read and write. An especially important 
part of this program is the bringing of Indian girls from the coun- 
try villages to other normal schools of this kind. In these schools, 
the students learn Spanish as well as history and chemistry. One 
of the greatest difficulties in educating Guatemalans is the lan- 
guage barrier of the Indian dialects. <A criticism of the govern- 
ment’s educational policy, which I think perhaps a good one, is 
that the more necessary education in sanitation, hygiene, and nutri- 
tion is being neglected, while diseased, undernourished children 
are being taught to read and write. The government is also 
striving to give women the vote, in a land where old custom says 
that woman’s position is to serve man in the home. 

The government has helped too to raise the workers’ abysmally 
insignificant pay to something on which a family can live. How- 
ever, servants who live and eat at the house are still paid only $5 
a month. Agricultural products, such as sugar, one of the main 
products of the country, have gone up in price; sugar from 2 to 7 
cents a pound. It is the worker on the whole who benefits. But 
it is the well-to-do who complain, for Guatemala’s renowned low 
cost of living is now only a legend. 
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A small event that illustrates the presence of two armed camps 
in Guatemala’s politics today happened early in the days of the 
Revolution. The story was told to me by the young wife of one 
of the sons of the family with whom I am staying. ‘The presi- 
dent’s wife early asked all of the Guatemala City’s female society 
to work in a charity organization which she, as the executive’s 
wife, was sponsoring. All agreed to help this little known, non- 
society woman. All attended the meeting. Everything went well 
until nominations for president of the organization came up. The 
president’s wife did a wise thing, the narrator told me, by nominat- 
ing the richest woman in Guatemala to be president. ‘Then it 
happened that a woman with “Communist” sympathies stood up 
and spoke against the rich nominee openly asking for someone to 
be nominated who had more sympathy with the working people. 
All waited to see what the president’s wife would do. She com- 
pletely alienated all wealthy, conservative Guatemalan society by 
speaking kindly to the “Communist,” and by inviting her to come 
up and sit beside her. Guatemalan society immediately left the 
meeting and never came back. 

Thus in small, externally calm Guatemala, a country where 
industrialism is almost unknown, the same political battle for work- 
man’s rights is going on that we find in our country. Until uni- 
versal education is attained, it seems likely that this undercover 
battle will break out into armed revolution insead of being handled 
in Congress as it is in the United States. 





SPADE AND SWORD 
BY W. H. DAVIES 
What lovely dark, blue flames, O Spade, 
Shine in thy steel so bright: 
See how the shadows smoke and play: 
How thou hast labored, year by year, 
To reach this silver day. 


But thou, poor shining Sword, must wait 
Till sloth and idleness 

Can tell the world that splendid story: 
Nothing but rust, a bloodless rust, 

Shall cover thee with glory. 

From the London Spectator. 











DRAFT DECLARATION 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MAN 


Formulated by the Inter-American Juridical Committee in accordance 
with Resolutions 1X and XL of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace held at Mexico City, 

February 21-March 8, 1945. 


ARTICLE [| 
Ricut To Lire 


Every person has the right to life. This right extends to the right 
to life from the moment of conception; to the right to life of incur- 
ables, imbeciles and the insane. It includes the right to sustenance and 
support in the case of those unable to support themselves by their own 
efforts; and it implies a duty of the state to see to it that such sup- 
port is made available. 

The right to life may be denied by the state only on the ground of 
conviction of the gravest of crimes, to which the death penalty has 
been attached. 


ARTICLE II 
Ricut To Persona Lisperty 


Every person has the right to personal liberty. 

The right to personal liberty includes the right to freedom of move- 
ment from one part of the territory of the state to another, and the 
right to leave the state itself. It includes also freedom to establish 
a residence in any part of the territory, subject only to the restrictions 
that may be imposed by general laws looking to the public order and 
security of the state. 

The right to personal liberty includes the inviolability of the domicil 
of the individual and of his personal correspondence. 

The state may restrict this right only to the extent necessary to 
protect the public health, safety, morals and general welfare, in ac- 
cordance with subsequent provisions of this Declaration. 

The right of the state to call upon the services of the individual in 
time of emergency or to meet the necessities of national defense shall 
not be regarded as a limitation upon the fundamental right to per- 
sonal liberty, but merely as a temporary restriction operating during 
the existence of the national need. 

No person shall be imprisoned or held in servitude in consequence 
of the mere breach of contractural obligations. 
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ArTICLE III 
RicgHt To FREEDOM oF SPEECH AND EXPRESSION 

Every person has the right to freedom of speech and of expression. 

This right includes freedom to form and to hold opinions and to 
give expression to them in private and in public and to publish them 
in written or printed form. 

The right to freedom of speech and of expression extends to the 
use of whatever means of communication are available; freedom to use 
the postal service, the public utilities of telegraph, telephone and radio 
communications; freedom to use the graphic arts, and theatre and 
cinema and other agencies for the dissemination of ideas. 

The right to freedom of speech and of expression includes freedom 
of access to the sources of information, both domestic and foreign. 

The right to freedom of speech and of expression includes. the 
special and highly privileged right to freedom of the press. 

The only limitations which the state may impose upon this freedom 
are those prescribed by general laws looking to the protection of the 
public. peace against slanderous or libellous defamation of others, and 
against indecent language or publications, and language or publications 
directly provocative of violence among the people. 

Censorship of the press is prohibited, whether by direct or. indirect 
means, and all limitations imposed in the interest of public order shall 
only be applied subsequently to the publication of the material alleged 
to be of the offensive character described in the law. Censorship of 
the cinema may be in advance of publication, taking into account the 
particular form of publication and the necessity of protecting the public 
against matters offensive to accepted standards of conduct. The state 
may not retain a monopoly of radio broadcasting so as to deny to the 
individual the opportunity for the free expression of opinion through 
that instrumentality of communication. 


ArTIcLeE IV 
Ricut ro FreEpom oF RELiGious WorsHIP 
Every person has the right to freedom of religious belief and wor- 
ship. 


This right includes freedom of religious worship in public as well 


as in private; freedom of religious worship by groups as well as by 
individuals; freedom to maintain churches and other places of public 
worship and to assemble in them without restraint; freedom of parents 
to educate children in their particular religious belief; freedom of 
religious propaganda in spoken or written form. 

The only restrictions which the state may place upon the right of 
freedom of religious worship are those called for by the requirements 
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of public health, safety and good morals; and all such restrictions 
must be in accordance with general laws and administered without 
discrimination. 

A distinction is recognized between strictly religious activities and 
other activities of an economic or financial character associated with 
the maintenance of religious worship but not forming an essential 
part of it. These economic or financial activities may be regulated by 
the state in accordance with the general laws governing such activities. 


ARTICLE V 
Ricut To Frerpom oF AssEMBLY 

Every person has the right to assemble peaceably with others as a 
means of giving expression to views upon matters of common interest. 

The state has the duty to permit the use of public places for pur- 
poses of general assembly. It has the right to be informed of meetings 
to be held in public places, to designate convenient localities, and to 
impose conditions upon the use of such places in the interest of the 
public order and safety. Similar conditions may be imposed upon 
assemblies in public and in private buildings. But the conditions im- 
posed by the state upon the holding of public meetings must not be 
such as to impair substantially the right itself to hold such meetings; 
and no conditions shall be required for the assembly of small groups 
of persons whether in public or in private places. 

The right of assembly includes the right to hold public parades, 


subject to the same restrictions to which assemblies are subject. 


ArTICcLE VI 
RiGHT To FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 

Every person has the right to associate with other persons for the 
protection and promotion of legitimate interests. 

The state has the right to adopt regulations governing the activities 
of associations, provided they are applied without discrimination against 
a particular group, and provided they do not impair substantially the 
right of association. 


ArticLe VII 
Ricut To Petririon THE GovERNMENT 

Every person has the right, whether exercised by individual action 
or in conjunction with others, to petition the government for redress 
of grievances or to petition in respect to any other matter of public 
or private interest. 

The publication of such petitions shall not be made a ground for 
penalizing in any way, directly or indirectly, the person or persons 
making the petition. 
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Articie VIII 
Ricut To Own Property 

Every person has the right to own property. 

The state has the duty to cooperate in assisting the individual to 
attain a minimum standard of private ownership of property based 
upon the essential material needs of a decent life, looking to the 
maintenance of the dignity of the human person and the sanctity of 
home life. 

The state may determine by general laws the limitations which may 
be placed upon the ownership of property, looking to the maintenance 
of social justice and to the promotion of the common interest of the 
community. 

The right of private property includes the right to the free disposal 
of property, subject, however, to limitations imposed by the state in 
the interest of maintaining the family patrimony. 

The right of private property is subject to the right of the state to 
expropriate property in pursuance of public policy, just compensation 
being made to the owner. 

ArTICLE IX 
Ricut To A NaTIoNnaLiry 

Every person has the right to a nationality. 

No state may refuse to grant its nationality to persons born upon 
its soil of parents who are legitimately present in the country. 

No person may be deprived of his nationality of birth unless by his 
own free choice he acquires another nationality. 

Every person has the right to renounce the nationality of his birth, 
or a previously acquired nationality, upon acquiring the nationality 
of another state. 

ARTICLE X 
Ricgut To Freepom oF Famity RELATIONS 

Every person has the right to be free from interference in his 
family relations. 

It is the duty of the state to respect and to protect the reciprocal 
rights of husband and wife in their mutual relations. 

Parents have a primary right of control over their children during 
minority, and they have a primary obligation to maintain and sup- 
port them. 

It is the duty of the state to assist parents in the maintenance of 
adequate standards of child welfare within the family circle, and to 
promote as far as possible the ownership of individual homes as a 
means of fostering better family relations. 

The state may restrict the control of parents over their children 
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only to the extent that the parents themselves are unable to perform 
their duties towards their children or actually fail to do so . Where 
necessary, the state must itself provide for their protection and support. 


ArTICcLE XI 
Ricut To Be Free FRoM ARBITRARY ARREST 

Every person accused of crime shall have the right not to be ar- 
rested except upon warrant duly issued in accordance with the law, 
unless the person is arrested flagrante delicto. He shall have the right 
to a prompt trial and to proper treatment during the t'me he is in 
custody. 

ArTIcLE XII 
Ricut To A Farr Triau 

Every person accused of crime shall have the right to a fair public 
hearing of the case, to be confronted with witnesses, and to be judged 
by established tribunals and according to the law in force at the time 
the act was committed. No fines shall be imposed except in accordance 
with the provisions of general laws; and no cruel or unusual punish- 
ments. 

ArticLe XIII 
RicuT To ParticipaTION IN ELECTIONS 

Every person, national of the state, has the right to participate in 
the election of the legislative and executive officers of the governmen 
in accordance with the provisions of the national constitution. The 
practical exercise of this right may, however, be conditioned by the 
duty of the person to show that he is competent to understand the 
principles upon which the constitution is based. The constitution of 
the state shall provide for a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 

This right presupposes the right to form political parties. 

No person shall be denied the right to hold public office, or to be 
appointed to any of the public services of the state of which he is a 
national, upon grounds of race or religion or sex or any other arbi- 
trary discrimination; and the administration of the public services 
of the state shall, in respect to appointments and terms and conditions 
of service, be without favor or discrimination. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Ricut to Work 


Every person has the right to work as a means of supporting him- 
self and of contributing to the support of his family. 

This right includes the right to choose freely a vocation, in so far 
as the opportunities of work available make this possible, as well 
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as the right to transfer from one employment to another and to move 
from one place of employment to another. Associated with the right 
to work is the right to form labor and professional unions. 

Every person has the duty to work as a contribution to the general 
welfare of the state. 

The state has the duty to assist the individual in the exercise of his 
right to work when his own efforts are not adequate to secure em- 
ployment; it must make every effort to promote stability of employ- 
ment and to insure proper conditions of labor, and it must fix mini- 
mum standards of just compensation. 

The state has the right, in time of emergency, to call upon the 
services of the individual in cases where such services are necessary to 
meet an urgnt public need. 

ARTICLE XV 
RicuT To SHARE IN BENEFITS OF SCIENCE 

Every person has the right to share in the benefits accruing from 
the discoveries and inventions of science, under conditions which per- 
mit a fair return to the industry and skill of those responsible for the 
discovery or invention. 

The state has the duty to encourage the development of the arts 
and sciences, but it must see to it that the laws for the protection of 
trademarks, patents and copyrights are not used for the establishment 
of monopolies which might prevent all persons from sharing in the 
benefits of science. It is the duty of the state to protect the citizen 
against the use of scientific discoveries in a manner to create fear and 
unrest among the people. 

ArticLe XVI 
Ricut To Sociat SEcurRITY 

Every person has the right to social security. 

The state has the duty to assist all persons to attain social security. 
To this end the state must promote measures of public health and 
safety and must establish systems of social insurance and agencies of 
social cooperation in accordance with which all persons may be as- 
sured an adequate standard of living and may be protected against the 
contingencies of unemployment, accident, disability and ill-health and 
the eventuality of old age. 

Every person has the duty to cooperate with the state according to 
his powers in the maintenance and administration of the measures 
taken to promote his own social security. 


ArticLe XVII 
RicHt To EpucaTion 


Every person has the right to education. 
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The right of children to education is paramount. 

The state has the duty to assist the individual in the exercise of 
the right to education, in accordance with the resources of the state. 
The opportunities of education must be open to all upon equal terms 
in accordance with their natural capacities and their desires to take 
advantage of the facilities available. 

The state has the right to fix general standards to which educa- 
tional institutions must conform, provided that these standards are in 
accord with other fundamental rights and are the same for public and 
for private schools. 

The right to education involves the right to teach, subject to the 
restrictions which accompany the right to education. 


ArticLe XVIII 
Ricut To Equa.iry BEForE THE Law 

All persons shall be equal before the law in respect to the enjoy- 
ment of their fundamental rights. There shall be no privileged classes 
of any kind whatsoever. 

It is the duty of the state to respect the fundamental rights of all 
persons within its jurisdiction and to protect them in the enjoyment 
of their rights against interference by other persons. 

In all proceedings in relation to fundamental rights the state must 
act in accordance with due process of law and must assure to every 
person the equal protection of the law. 

All restrictions imposed upon fundamental rights must be such only 
as are required by the maintenance of public order; and they must 
be general in character and applicable to all persons within the same 
class. 

ArTICLE XIX 
Ricuts anp Duties CorRELATIVE 

Rights and duties are correlative; and the duty to respect the rights 
of others operates at all times as a restriction upon the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of rights. 

ArTICLE XX 
INCORPORATION OF DeEcLARATION INTO MunicipaL Law 

The provisions of this Declaration shali be a part of the law of cach 
individual state, to be respected and enforced by the administrative 
and judicial authorities in the same manner as all other laws of the 
state. 

The provisions of this Declaration shall not be abrogated or modi- 
fied except in accordance with the terms of an inter-American agree- 
ment or an agreement of the United Nations binding upon the 
American States. 
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ArTiIcLe XXI 


ProcepureE 1N Cases INvoLvinG ALIENS 


In the case of aliens alleging violation of the foregoing fundamental 
rights by the state in’ which they are resident, the complaint shall be 
decided first by the courts of the state itself; and in cases in which a 
denial of justice is alleged by the state of which the alien is a national, 
the case, failing diplomatic settlement, shall be submitted to an Inter- 
national Court, the statute of which shall be included as an integral 
part of the instrument in which the present Declaration is to be adopted. 

Rio de Janeiro, December 31, 1945 
(S) Francisco Campos 
(S) F. Nieto del Rio 
(S) Charles G. Fenwick 
(S) A. Gémez Robledo 


VOICES 


BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Rise up and speak, you voices! 
Voices of dead and living, past and present, 
Voices of gagged men, whispering through sore lips, 
Voices of children, robbed of their small songs, 
Strong voices, chanting of the rights of man, 
Rebel and fighter, men of the free heart, 
We too shall build a fire, though not in fear, 
Revenge or barren hate, but such a great 
And cleansing fire it shall leap through the world 
Like leaping flame! 

Freedom to speak and pray, 
Freedom from want and fear, freedom for all, 
Freedom of thought, freedom of man’s bold mind! 
Who marches with us? 
—From the Radio Play, 
“They Burned the Books.” 











































World Horizons 











Job in the midst of his distressing trials plain- 
WORDS WITHOUT ~. ; . 
KNOWLEDGE tively asked “Who is this that darkeneth coun- 

sel by words without knowledge?” At a time 

when clarity of thought and speech concerning 
international differences is most needed we are badly confused 
by the distortion and misuse of certain terms. Three words much 
employed in international discussions which are dangerously mis- 
leading are Imperialism, Fascism, and Democracy. 

Imperialism, as originally understood, denoted a system of gov- 
ernment over dependent peoples. The Roman Empire was the 
prototype of Imperialism. It ruled over subject races from the 
British Isles to India. The British Empire in the eighteenth 
century was another classic example. “The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Turkish Empire were other examples. And the 
rule of the United States over Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico virtually constituted an Empire. 

The worst characteristic of earlier empires was the ruthless 
exploitation of backward and subject races. India under Warren 
Hastings was a sad instance, and the Congo under King Leopold 
of Belgium was still another. But this conception of Empire has 
undergone a beneficent transformation during the last fifty years. 
The principle of the governance of backward people who are un- 
prepared for self-government, such as African tribes, with the 
main consideration their welfare and political advancement has 
been generally accepted. It has found specific recognition and 
sanction in the Covenant of the League of Nations and, now, in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The word Imperialism, unfortunately, has of late been given a 
distorted and perverted meaning. It has been identified with 
capitalism and sinister economic practices. It has been applied 
even to the legitimate efforts of nations to extend their trade and 
to gain control over such essential raw materials as oil, rubber, 
and minerals. Surely, there is nothing reprehensible in such com- 
mercial enterprise when conducted for the mutual advantage of 
all concerned. International trade of this kind cannot fairly or 
accurately be defined as Imperialism. The reason why it has 
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received this connotation is because radical socialists and com- 
munists aim to promote their own system of economic relations 
by condemning Capitalism as a system of Imperialism. Such 
misuse of terms is bound to confuse international discussions with 
regrettable consequences. 

The term Fascism is another confusing “word without knowl- 
edge” that is darkening counsel. As originally used by Mussolini 
it merely denoted a dictatorial and totalitarian form of government 
by a single party under the control of a few men. It had not a 
distinct and clear philosophy of its own, as Mussolini himself 
readily admitted. Its main policy was purely opportunistic. 

Fascism virtually was not different from the governance of 
many Latin-American countries by all-powerful dictators who 
brooked no political opposition. Nazism under Hitler was essen- 
tially not different. He had no system of economics and social 
philosophy. He ruled as a Nero or Abdul Hamid. 

The confusion of thought concerning Fascism is to be explained 
by the desire of radical socialists and communists to distract atten- 
tion from their own peculiar system by alleging that everything 
which is not socialistic and communistic is to be condemned as 
Fascism. ‘Their own system is plainly dictatorial and totalitarian. 
Bela Kun, the communist dictator of Hungary for a brief season, 
once explained to this writer that the term “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” simply meant control of the masses by a few men 
until they were prepared for self-rule. According to Marx and 
Lenin, the time would arrive when all government would “wither 
away.” It is now obvious, after twenty-eight years of rule by the 
Soviet Union it is in no essential respect different from Fascism, 
-Nazism, or totalitarian dictatorships. 

The accusations hurled by socialists and communits against the 
“capitalistic democracies” is clearly intended to darken counsel 
and divert attention from the evils of their own system and the 
sinister designs of their international intrigues. ‘Their system of 
government and economics follows a simple and consistent pattern 
wherever extended, whether into Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
Poland, or elsewhere; it is a dictatorship of a single party intoler- 
ant of opposition, working through a single legislative body con- 
trolled by an oligarchy under the direction of a supreme leader, 
who, in turn, receives his orders from Moscow. ‘The recent 
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attempt to introduce this system into France came very near suc- 
cess and the issue is by no means yet definitely decided. 

The term Democracy so generally lauded is another word with- 
out knowledge. When used by radical socialists and communists 
it is grotesquely misleading. It has no relation whatever to the 
conception of self-government understood and respected by the 
United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations and has 
nothing in common with their ideas of free speech and liberty 
of conscience. 

We should clearly understand from the outset the utter im- 
possibility of attaining international agreements concerning mutual 
interests and security when statesmen do not agree on the use of 
terms and start from different premises. The discussions of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and of the United Nations are 
much confused and darkened by “words without knowledge.” 


GREAT AND SMALL Nothing is more likely to interfere with the 
attempts of the larger powers to harmonize 
their differences than the demands of the 
smaller nations for the status of equality in 

their discussions. The right of the smaller nations to be heard 
in their own interest is unquestionable. ‘Their right to be heard 
in all discussions concerning international organization and security 
is unquestionable. What is most questionable is the strident de- 
mands of certain of the smaller powers to be included in the 
discussion of delicate and serious controversies that threaten to 
divide the larger powers. 

We are witnessing a diplomatic struggle of a titanic nature ac- 
companied by demonstrations of military might between the larger 
powers, notably between the Soviet Union and Great Britain for 
strategic positions in Europe and elsewhere, as well as a struggle 
between the United States and the Soviet Union for the economic 
and political organization of the world. 

Great Britain’s concern for the freedom of the seas is gravely 
menaced by Russian aims in the Mediterranean at such strategic 
points as the Dardanelles, Athens, Albania, and Trieste. Russia 
also desires to play a doubtful role in Palestine and the whole 
Middle East. The Palestinian question does not merely involve 
the Jews, Arabs, and Great Britain. This is so delicate and dan- 
gerous a situation as to warn other nations, great or small, to 
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refrain from meddlesome intervention. Such matters can not be 
settled in open general conference. 

The meetings of the Councils of Foreign Ministers of the great 
powers, of the Security Council and General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and in general conferences to consider treaties 
of peace, are in danger of being seriously embarrassed by the 
intrusion of the smaller nations in the negotiations of the larger. 

President Wilson, the valiant protagonist of the rights of the 
smaller nations, was confronted with this embarrassing problem 
at the Peace Conference of 1919. He eventually was forced 
by the logic of the situation to announce candidly his conviction 
that those larger powers that fought and won the First World 
War should be entrusted with the responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and safeguarding of world peace. The very failure of the 
larger powers to remain united gave Germany the opportunity 
it desired to wreck the peace agreements reached at Paris and to 
precipitate the Second World War. The smaller nations were 
impotent either by counsel or by constructive actions to help pre- 
vent this catastrophe. 

In the light of this tragic experience it is all the more to be 
wondered at that certain of the smaller countries should now be 
clamoring for consideration in the discussions between Russia 
and the other great powers concerning such matters as the right 
of veto and the rule of the majority. It should be glaringly ap- 
parent that if Great Britain and the United States cannot manage 
to arrive at a harmonious agreement with Russia concerning the 
organization of peace and the effective control of the use of 
atomic energy, the plight of the smaller nations is indeed desper- 
ate. 

Why then do these smaller powers insist on injecting the thorny 
issue of equality of consideration at a moment of such tragic sig- 
nificance in world affairs? The reason would seem to be not that 
they feel their existence is immediately at stake, except by the 
terrifying encroachments of Russia, for in any event their security 
inevitably lies in the hands of Great Britain, the United States, 
and France in their difficult negotiations with Russia. The reason 
for the clamor of the smaller nations for consideration would seem 
in the main to be a recrudescence of the spirit of nationalism and 
an inferiority complex. This sense of inferiority affects also the 
French people who realize how low the prestige of France has 
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sunk after two disastrous world wars. Added to this is the inter- 
nal demoralization of France under the intrigues of the com- 
munists working in close harmony with Moscow. Nevertheless, 
the French people are showing an admirable restraint in a most 
embarrassing international situation. 

The issue of the smaller nations versus the great nations is as 
fictitious as it is perilous. It is fictitious because national greatness 
is not solely to be measured by material resources and military 
might. Certain smaller nations such as The Netherlands and 
Finland are entitled to special respect by reason of moral ascend- 
ancy and intelligence. Leadership among nations may depend 
greatly on the conspicuous ability of such statesmen as a Talley- 
rand, a Venizelos, a Benesch, or a Van Kleffens. Such leaders 





know how to defend national interests without necessarily embar- 
rassing the negotiations of the larger powers. There are dis- 
quieting signs, however, that certain of the leaders of smaller 
nations who are eager to play an important role in international 
affairs, are willing to press for recognition in the diplomatic war- 
fare now waging with increasing bitterness between the larger 
powers, at the risk of accentuating the acute difficulties of agree- 
ment concerning the sound bases of world peace and security. 


THE HOLY : 
LAND Land has been the scene of many bloody and tragic 


events. And now it is suffering a frightful terrorism 


Sizce the beginnings of recorded history the Holy 


which may at any moment precipitate an unholy 
civil war involving the whole Middle East and threatening the 





peace of Europe and the wreck of the United Nations. 

This tragic situation has passed beyond the stage of argument 
concerning the respective rights of Jews, Arabs, and Christians. 
Discussion of the interpretation of the Balfour Declaration and . 
the immigration of Jews into Palestine is academic and futile. 
The Jews may be right in their extreme demands for a national 
state, and the Arabs may be right in opposing the control of Pales- 
tine by the Jews through increased immigration and procreation. 
The sad fact is that no compromise now seems attainable. The 
melancholy situation is much like that in France before the Revo- 
lution when Mirabeau observed in the Convention “I do not 
accuse the King. I do not accuse the people. I accuse the 


situation.” 
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The transformation of Zionism as a purely religious movement 
into a nationalistic movement has called into existence an intense 
Arabic nationalism that is uniting the whole Arabic and Moslem 
world. The Soviet Union sees in this turbid situation an ideal 
opportunity for the creation of untold difficulties for Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean and Middle East. 

Is there no possibility of a peaceful solution? Not apparently 
through desperate compromises such as the proposed partition of 
Palestine into autonomous fragments under the aegis either of 
Great Britain or of the United Nations. Such an abnormal ar- 
rangement could not reasonably be exected to last long except 
under an armed truce. 

There is a logical solution which, however, may no longer be 
possible of application. Palestine is a land that is holy to Jews, 
Moslems, and Christians alike. It should never be under the 
exclusive control of any sect. It properly should constitute an 
international precinct where all religions should enjoy equal priv- 
ileges and have no exclusive rights of control. A precinct of this 
nature should be under the mandate of the United Nations and 
exercised by the only power capable of maintaining order, namely, 
Great Britain. Most unfortunately an ideal solution of this ideal 
character no longer appears attainable because of the powerful 
opposition of the Soviet Union to any arrangement in which it 
could not be able to have a dominant influence. Already zealous 
communits have infiltrated into the Zionist ranks and once again 
Russia, as at the time of the Crimean War, is asserting the right 
to a voice in the disposition of the Holy Land. 

This truly is a tragic situation for the Jews, for Great Bratain, 
and for the United Nations. The Jews are badly divided amongst 
themselves concerning the aims of Zionism. The martyred rem- 
nants of European Jews are still in search of a safe refuge. Great 
Britain is seriously embarrassed in its legitimate needs for security. 
The United Nations is far from prepared to assume responsibility 
for order and peace in the Middle East. 

A strange and unexpected complication in this situation has 
been the attitude of the United States. After participating in the 
Anglo-American Commission of Enquiry in Palestine we have 
been reluctant to assist Great Britain in the implementation of the 
admirable report made by the Commission. We have greatly 
embarrassed Great Britain by insisting on the immediate admission 
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of one hundred thousand Jewish immigrants into Palestine at the 
risk of provoking a bloody civil war. Nor have we been willing 
to share the onerous responsibility of maintaining order with mili- 
tary forces. 

Our attitude conforms rather to the definition of Jaissez-faire 
once offered by an American Senator as “helping to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis and then letting them take care of themselves.” It 
is sad to have to confess our naive and ameteurish approach to the 
intricate problems of world politics. It is sadder still to have to 
acknowledge our unwillingness to accept our full responsibility 
with other nations for the organization and maintenance of world 


order and security. 


THE SHOWDOWN Lhe international drama is rapidly changing 
into a farce before it becomes a tragedy. 
Through the foul fog of propaganda, con- 
fused debate, incriminations and recriminations we can begin to 
sense the fundamental issues. We can discern in this conflict 
of ideologies a tragic crisis of civilization itself. 

The truculent and belligerent attitude of the Soviet Union re- 
veals a fundamental challenge to the economic, social, and political 
systems of the rest of the world. Capitalism and Democracy 
itself are bewildered and on the defensive. An artificial, soul-less 
system is supplanting the normal, natural system of human rela- 
tionships. Freedom of industrial enterprise, freedom of contract, 
freedom of expression and action; these are all gravely endangered 
in many lands either by government control or by all powerful 
pressure groups. Human relationships which formerly have been 
regulated by well-tested moral and religious codes of behavior are 
now becoming disrupted and disintegrated by amoral and irreli- 
gious codes based on a crude materialistic philosophy. “Iwo sys- 
tems of human relationships are now in open conflict. ‘The com- 
munists in Moscow and many other lands are engaged in a direc- 
tion that admits of no retreat. They are driven by a relentless 
fatalism, by that inexorable law of necessity—anagke—which the 
Greeks embodied in their great tragedies. 

Unless we are willing to surrender all wishful-thinking and 
fond illusions concerning common understandings between utterly 
opposed systems of thought we can never comprehend the impend- 
ing international tragedy or properly fit ourselves for the ordeal 
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and its responsibilities. 

The verbal skirmishes provoked from day to day by the repre- 
sentatives of the Kremlin, their adroit though specious arguments 
and their obstructionist tactics should delude no one. ‘Their main 
objective is perfectly transparent, namely, to conduct a prolonged 
filibuster to enable the Soviet Union to consolidate its gains in 
Europe and Asia. 

It was time that Stalin needed to gain control of Azerbaijan 
and to terrorize the Iranian government into abject submission. 
It is time the Russians desire in order to organize Yugoslavia and 
Albania and dominate the Adriatic at Trieste and Valona. It is 
time they seek to communize their zone in Germany and penetrate 
the other zones of occupation. ‘The same is true in varying de- 
grees of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 
and distant Korea, as well as Manchuria. Iraq may come next, 
and the whole Middle East, especially Palestine, may be thrown 
into a state of anarchy. 

This is not baseless or ungenerous suspicion; it is based on 
actual deeds confirming frank avowals of the purpose of the 
Kremlin “to undermine the capitalistic demoracies.” 

It is dangerous to conceal any longer the ugly truth by diplo- 
matic camouflage or by generous and unrealistic wishful thinking. 

A showdown to this farcical tragedy must inevitably come soon, 
and the sooner the better. Appeasement will no longer avail. 
Discussion is futile and dangerous when it affords the Soviet Union 
the time it requires to consolidate its amazing gains. 

What can be done in the event of a showdown between Russia 
and the Western democracies? Let us have the courage and the 
honesty to say frankly, “Not much.” War, however, which would 
be disastrous to all concerned, need not logically ensue. What 
we will have to face, rather, will be a chaotic state of affairs that 
will severely try the nerves and powers of endurance of those na- 
tions which may be able to withstand the insidious encroachments 
and penetrations by the Soviet Union. 

What is urgently needed is a moral and spiritual awakening to 
prepare the truly democratic peoples of the world to meet this trial. 
We desperately must seek spiritual wisdom and Spartan virtues of 
discipline and self-denial to fit ourselves to master and survive so 
fearful a test of character. Let us have “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Puitip MarsHAy Brown. 








ACROSS THE SEA 





















BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Across the sea I heard the groans 
Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 
And sucked by priestly cannibals. 


I dreamed of Freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith, 

And lo, an athlete grimly stained, 

With corded muscles battle-strained, 
Shouting it on the fields of death. 


I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the clamoring thousands mute ; 
I only know that God is right. 
And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 


I know the pent fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear; that Nature must 
The balance of her powers adjust, 
Though with the earthquake and the storm. 
God reigns, and let the earth rejoice! 
I bow before His sterner plan. 
Dumb are the organs of my choice: 
He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 
His praise is in the wrath of man. 





Yet surely as He lives, the day 
Of peace He promised shall be ours, 
To fold the flags of war, and lay 
Its sword and spear to rust away, 
And sow its ghastly fields with flowers. 
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Books for the Times 











Men AND Power. By Henry J. Taylor. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1946. Pp. 257, index. 


We have had several books by journalists about the recent 
World War that savored of “good copy” or intellectual profiteer- 
ing from their assignments. It is therefore most satisfying to find 
in Mr. Taylor a conscientious commentator having a sensitive 
awareness of the implications of international events. There is 
a seriousness and elevation about his narrative that commands 
respect. It is evident why he enjoyed the friendship and respect 
of some of the leading statesmen and generals in this War. Mr. 
Taylor often throws light on controversial questions. For example, 
he is much impressed by the insistence of the Russian communists 
that Churchill apparently offered at Teheran to give Trieste to 
Russia as a substitute for a “warm-water” port on the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr. Taylor is not content, as so many commentators are, with 
mechanistic devices for world peace, and stresses the necessity for 
the acceptance of the sovereignty of God in all human affairs. 


P. M. B. 


. 


Tue Basis oF Sovier StRENGTH. By George B. Cressey. New 
York, Whittlesey House. Pp. XI and 287, illus., maps, index. 
$3.00. 


“Geographic understanding is vital for an adequate apprecia- 
tion of world problems,” says the author, “and geographic igno- 
rance is immeasurably expensive.” Dr. Cressey offers us an oppor- 
tunity to dispel geographic ignorance about one sixth of the world. 
He provides us with a concisely and simply written text on Russia’s 
physical, economic and human geography, illustrated by twenty 
excellent and unusual maps and many photographs, and amplified 
by selected reading lists. The book is well organized for reference 
purposes and is up-to-date. Even the reader whose factual knowl- 
edge is up-to-date will be interested in its ideas, especially in those 
of the last chapter on “Geostrategy and the future of the Union.” 


H. M. Sprrzer. 
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Surrors AND SUPPLIANTs. By Stephen Bonsal. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 1946. Pp. 3091, index. $3.50. 


Mr. Bonsal is a great journalist who represents the highest 
traditions of his profession. As confidential advisor to Colonel 
House during the first World War Peace Conference in Paris he 
was in a strategic position to appraise men and events. He throws 
considerable light on the problems of the smaller nations repre- 
sented at this Conference. His book is informative, delightful, 
and wise. 

In reading such a book we are more conscious of the lament- 
able fact that the modern school of jaurnalists is gravely deficient, 
with two or three exceptions, in men of cultural backgrounds and 
adequate knowledge of history, diplomacy, and other subjects essen- 
tial to a clear iunderstanding. It has been tragic that during the 
greatest war of history we have had so few competent inter- 
preters and commentators of the calibre and stature of Stephen 
Bonsal and Frank Simonds. 


P. M. B. 


STRANGERS IN INpIA. By Penderel Moon. New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1945. Pp. 184, index. $2.00. 


Nobody who is at all interested in the Indian problem can afford 
to pass by Mr. Moon’s book. It is off the beaten track of the many 
casual or earnest observers who write to pass judgment on what 
has gradually developed into one of the worst tangles in world 
affairs. 

Not that Mr. Moon withholds his opinions. He is a very out- 
spoken man, but all through his pages throbs the passionate desire 
to understand. He has seen India with the eyes of the practical 
administrator who deals with people not as abstractions but as fel- 
low creatures. He has looked upon them with sympathy and 
thought about them with intellectual honesty. The result is a vivid 
description of Indian life today and some restrained and not too 
optimistic speculation about the future, but with little praise or 
blame. As he sees the Indian problem it is one of good intentions 
producing ill effects in their application, and anyone reading, for 
instance, his discussion of the impact of Western legal thought on 
Eastern tradition must grant that he, has made his case. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 
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TREASURY FOR THE FREE Wor wp. Edited by Ben Raeburn, 

New York. Arco Publishing Co. 1946. 407 pp; index. $3.50. 

It was a happy thought for Ben Raeburn to have gathered to- 
gether during the last days of the War such a volume as this. Here 
are the liberal figures of Europe, Asia, South America and the 
United States coming together with our own American poets to 
signalize the birth of a New World. 

The distinguished novelist Ernest Hemingway has written a 
penetratingly intelligent introduction. His closing words provide 
a key to the entire collection of articles beginning with that of 
Justice William O. Douglas and ending with the exquisite poign- 
ant poetry of Stanley E. Young. Mr. Hemingway’s own words: 
“We have fought this war and won it. Now let us not be sanc- 
timonious; nor hypocritical; nor vengeful nor stupid. Let us 
make our enemies incapable of ever making war again, let us re- 
educate them, and let us learn to live in peace and justice with all 
countries and all peoples in this world. ‘To do this we must edu- 
cate. But first we must educate ourselves.” 

The task of educating ourselves is one that the American Peace 
Society has been courageously trying to solve for the last 118 
years. This book would seem to indicate that the labor has not 
beein in vain. 


F. D. 


SHinto: THE UNCONQUERED ENEMy. JAPAN’s DocrRINE OF 
RaciaL SUPERIORITY AND Wortp Conauesr. By Robert 
O. Ballou. New York, The Viking Press, 1945, Pp. XI & 
239, index. $2.75. 

Mr. Ballou’s book has two great merits which outweigh all the 
objections that could be urged against it. Firstly, he has brought 
together a rich collection of Japanese source material which here- 
tofore could only be found scattered among many volumes, most 
of which are out of print. Secondly, his last chapter contains a 
reasonable and constructive proposal for a course of action, namely 
the fostering of a re-interpretation of Shinto doctrines which would 
bring them into harmony with modern Western views and at- 
titudes. In the face of these merits it would be niggardly to dwell 
upon the weaknesses of the book which may be ascribed partly to 
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hasty editing and partly to an insufficiently developed historical 
sense and to certain limitations of knowledge. Mr. Ballou de- 
serves not blame for these but praise for having had the courage 
to undertake a task which in spite of its desirability has been neg- 
lected by the professional scholars in the field and has been long 


overdue. 
H. M. Sprrzer. 


A CHINESE VILLAGE. Tarrou, SHANTUNG PRoviINcE. By Mar- 
tin C. Yang. New York, Columbia University Press. Pp. XVII 
and 275, index. $3.00. 


The spreading of education and the growth of democratic in- 
fluence in government have added considerably to the difficulties 
involved in the study of international relations. Almost up to the : 
turn of the century a knowledge of the personalities of the leading 
statesmen and of recent history were the main requisites for under- 
standing. The risk involved in the neglect of other factors was so 
small that it could be practically ignored. Now conditions are 
changed, partly because statesmen have become much more de- 
pendent on popular feeling, partly because nations outside the circle 
of Western civilization have become active parties in the conduct 
of international affairs. It is not safe to assume that their ideas and 
ideals coincide with our own, but it is not safe either to rely upon in- 
spired guesses for the apprehension of differences. We need specific 
information intelligently sifted and perceived, and have reason to | 
be grateful to cultural anthropologists like Dr. Yang who are busy- 
ing themselves with the gathering and ordering of such informa- 
tion. If they also possess a lucid and attractive style, as the author 
does, gratitude becomes a pleasure and if we are interested in Far 
Eastern politics we should not leave his book unread. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 








THE CHALLENGE OF Rep Cuina. By Gunther Stein. New 
York, Whittlesey House, 1945. Pp. X and 490, index. $3.50. 


The author maintains that Chinese disunity was and is a dis- 
aster for the world, and the facts which he reports and which are 
confirmed by other observers hold out much less hope for recon- 
ciliation than he is inclined to see. 

He gives an enthusiastic picture of the ““New Democracy”’ in- 
troduced by the communists in 1940 and assumes that this new 
system is going to last. In view of the history of the “New Eco- 
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nomic Policy” in Russia such an assumption seems more than rash. 
It is conceivable that the self-governing bodies which are being 
organized in the communist area and in which the communists 
limit their representation to one third of the seats may develop a 
genuine democratic regime, namely one permitting an effective 
and indpendent opposition, but this must not be presumed. The 
technique of communist mass education which consists in condition- 
ing by slogans and limits thought by the imposition of cliches mili- 
tates against it. 

The chief interest of the book lies in its description of the meth- 
ods used for inducing change in a static society; its analysis of the 
political situation on the other hand needs supplementing from 
other sources. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 


THe Grear Grose ItsetF. By Wiliam C. Bullitt. New 
York, Scribners, 1946. Pp. 310, three appendices and index. 
$2.75. 


As former Ambassador to Russia Mr. Bullitt’s indictment of 
the foreign policy of Stalin and the Kremlin is most powerful and 
impressive. He makes an earnest appeal to American public 
opinion to realize before it is too late the menace of that policy 
both to our own peace and to world peace. He counsels an imme- 
diate active polity by the United States to counteract the predatory 
policy of the Soviet Union. Whether one calls this defensive 
action a “European Federation of Democratic States” or a “De- 
fense League of Democratic States” does not matter. It is the 
objective that matters, namely, to stop world domination by 
Russia. 

A refreshing quality of Mr. Bullitt’s book is his frank and intense 
belief in the need for a spiritual solution of international problems. 


P. M. B. 


GovERNMENT ConTROL IN War. By Lord Hankey. Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1945. Pp. 99. $1.50. 


There is a technical side to the conduct of human affairs which is 
apt to be overlooked, indefensibly so, since it often defeats the best 
intentions. It is easy to overlook because knowledge about it is 
not readily available. Anything that adds to our information about 
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it should be welcome, especially if it comes from as experienced and 
distinguished a man as Lord Hankey whose familiarity with the 
coordination of political action on both the national and the inter- 
national level is unrivalled. His book deals mainly with coordina- 
tion for war, although at least half of his official life has been de- 
voted to the conservation of peace. It suggests, to the reviewer at 
least, one inescapable conclusion, namely that we shall not have 
peace unless we bring the same technical skill and similar methods 
to its preservation as those applied to the pursuit of war and de- 


scribed by Lord Hankey. 
H. M. Sprrzer. 


Peace, SECURITY AND THE Unitrep Nations Hans J. Mor- 
? ~ . . . . . 
genthau, Editor. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Pp. 129., index. $1.50. 


Five formal lectures and reports of Round Table discussions at 
the Norman Wait Harris Foundation Institute held in Chicago last 
July are printed in this volume. The speakers were Perry E. 
Corbett, Arthur Robert Burns, Malbone W. Graham, Frederick 
L. Schuman and Eugene Staley. 

The book deals not only with legal and organizational aspects 
of peace, but also with definite political factors upon which the 
success of the organization set up at San Francisco will depend. 


The book is well indexed. 
ae. 3. ©. 


PoLanp AND Russia, 1919-1945. By James T. Shotwell and 
Max M. Laserson. New York, King’s Crown Press. For the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. Pp. 114. 


$2.25. 


The foreword of this book calls attention to the centuries-old 
Teutonic antagonism to the Slav, and the consequent difficult 
position of a frontier Slav state like Poland. 

While it deals especially with Polish-Russian relations, the book 
covers the establishment of the Curzon line, and the Polish ques- 
tion in several international meetings. 

The authors believe that Poland’s future will depend upon de- 
velopment of its own internal strength, economically and socially. 
They hope for‘an independent government truly representative of 
many groups healthily conscious of Polish traditions and ready to 
be a good neighbor to Russia. 


M. S. C. 
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Latin-AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: COLONIAL PERiop. By Bailey 
W. Diffie. Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Sons, 1945. Pp. 746, 
index. 

The building of Latin America will continue to fascinate scholars 
of both this new world and the old. Future biographies, geogra- 
phies, histories, as well as treatises on the arts, religious institutions, 
racial composition, agriculture, social customs and commerce will 
be indebted to Dr. Diffie. He has applied much common sense as 
well as excellent scholarship in his analysis of the fusion of the In- 
dian, Spanish and Portuguese elements in the development of Latin 
America up to the wars of independence. Not subscribing to the 
theory that mere repetition makes for authenticity, he returns to 
original sources again and again. In so doing, he lays (once and 
for all, we hope) many tenacious myths. Even in those personal 
opinions which may legitimately be questioned—he is not too im- 
pressed by the artistic achievements of the Mayans, Aztecs and 
Incas before the conquest, for example—he is always original, 
courageous and thought-provoking. 





KARNA STEELQUIST. 


CoNsCIENCE AND Society, A Study of the Psychological Pre- 
requisites of Law and Order. By Lanyard West. New York, 
Emerson Books, 1935. Pp. 269, index. $3.00. 


Dr. West, a Psychoanalyst and Philosopher, believes that hith- 
erto the psychologist, the lawyer and the philosopher have not 
“sufficiently absorbed each others’ thought.” ‘Therefore, he says, 
we have not yet succeeded in building our total human society 
upon our common human nature. It is a book provocative of 


thought. 
M.S. C. 


Civic AvIATION AND Peace. By J. Parker Zandt. Volume II 
of “America Faces the Air Age.” Washington, Brookings In- 
stitute, 1944. 153 pp; index. $1.00. 


Civil Aviation is here the subject of a largely economic study; 
its connection with general military use is considered obvious. Yet 
the special purpose of the study is to outline its relation to general 
economic stability. Mass air travel, the author thinks offers a 
means to help stabilize world economy. All democratic, non- 
aggressor nations have a vital interest in the maximum use of air 
traffic. 
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The book surveys many phases of the subject and ends with an 
exhortation to peoples te make all posible use of aviation as one 
road to peace. 

Four appendixes with tables cover Air Disarmament, Notes 
on Civil Aviation and other aspects of international air travel. 


M. S. C. 


Peace, SECURITY AND THE UNITED Nations. Edited by Hans 
J. Morgenthau. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
129 pp., index. $1.50. 

The articles here printed were delivered as addresses at the 21st 
Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Foundation held in Chicago 
in July, 1935. The topics, each ably presented are: Power and 
Justice, by Percy F. Corbett of Yale University; Treatment of 
Enemy Powers, by A. R. Burns of Columbia University; Great 
Powers and Small States, by Malbone W. Graham of the Univer- 
sity of California; Regionalism, by Frederick E. Schuman of 
Williams College, and World Organization on the Economic 
Fronts by Eugene Staley of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Delivered shortly after the framing of the United Nations 
charter, the lectures focussed upon that document and its impli- 
cations. 

Round tables, not here recorded were led by outstanding men 
and are reported to have been peculiarly rich in results. 


M. S. C. 


Tomorrow’s TRADE; PrRoBLEMs OF Our ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE. By Stuart Chase. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945. 156 pp. $1.00. 

Many mistakes seem to have been made by the United States 
after World War I, especially in the field of foreign commerce. 
In this book, number 5 in the series of “Guide Lines to America’s 
Future,” the author makes very plain the vital need for this nation 
to exchange “Stuff for stuff” in foreign trade. 

In this difficult field of commerce Mr. Chase evolves the follow- 
ing formula: 

“The stuff we produce, as a nation, 

Plus the stuff we import, 

Less the stuff we export, 

Is a measure of our standard of living.” M. S. C. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


I. NATIONAL PERIOD 


Tue Epic or Latin America. By John Crow. (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company. 1946. Pp. xxvi, 756. Map. $5.00.) 
A well-written and scholarly survey of Latin American history 

and civilization for use by the general reader or by college stu- 

dents as a text book; with a working bibliography and a good 
index. 


OpportTunItigEs In Latin America. By Ralph Hancock. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 1946. Pp. liv, 278. Maps. 
$3.00.) 


An encyclopedia of present-day Latin American economic and 
social conditions; written under a misleading title. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVEs OF Latin AMERICA. By Roscoe R. 
Hil. (Cambridge: Harvard Unviersity Press. 1945. Pp. xx, 
169. Illus. $1.50.) 


A long-needed, timely and excellent summary of pertinent 
information regarding the National Archives of each Latin Ameri- 
can country, by a competent authority. 


THE CHURCH IN Latin America. By Sister Mary Frederick 
Lochemes and Sister Mary Patrice McNamara. (Wichita: Ca- 
tholic Action Book Shop, 1945. Pp. 56.) 

A brief survey of the history of Catholism in Latin America 
from colonial days to the present; prepared as a textbook for 
religious discussion clubs; with a brief bibliography. 


APPROACH TO LATIN AMERICAN Markets. By Alexander O. 
Stanley. (New York: Dun and Bradstreet. 1945. Pp. 154. 
Maps. Charts. Tables.) 


A timely and indispensable survey of Latin American geo- 
economic factors affecting the trade relations of those countries in 
the post-war era; with excellent charts, tables, and maps. 


Let’s Visrr Mexico. By Byron Steel. (New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company. 1946. Pp. 425. Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 


A much-needed up-to-date guide to Mexico with excellent 
maps, invaluable travel aids, and interesting pictures. 
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Henry Meiccs, YANKEE Pizzaro. By Watt Stewart. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 370. Illus. Maps. 
$4.00.) 

The story of an American railroad builder in Chile and Peru 
between 1855 and 1880; well-written and documented. 


II. CHILpREN’s Books 
Tue Day Berore YESTERDAY IN AMERICA. By 4. O. Bowden 
and others. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1946. 
Pp. xii, 283. Illus. Maps. $1.44.) 

A history book for the lower grades about the Indians of the 
Western Hemisphere; illustrated by Lorence Bjorkland. 
WirHIN THE Americas. By Elizabeth Collette, Tom Peete 

Cross, and Elmer C. Stauffer. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 

1946. Pp. x, 540. Illus. Maps. $2.32.) 


SourH AMERICAN Zoo. By Victor W. Von Hagen. (New York: 
Julian Messner. 1946. Pp. 182. $2.50.) 

A book for children describing the South American animals of 
the mountains, the jungles, the pampas, and the islands; admirably 
illustrated by Francis Lees Jacques. 

JuncLE Journey. By Jo Besse McElveen Waldeck. (New 
York: The Viking Press. 1946. Pp. 255. $2.50.) 

A story for children about people in the Cuyuni river jungles 
of British Guiana; well-illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

III. Spanish AND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARs, READERS, Etc. 

Misreri0s Y PROBLEMAS. PARA LA PRACTICA DE LA CONVER- 
saciOn. By H. Alpern and J. Martell. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1946. Pp. viii. 204. Illus. $1.40.) 

A Spanish reader composed of re-written and edited “Minute 
Mysteries” and “Mystery Puzzles” by H. A. Ripley; for use in 
the practice of spoken Spanish. 

IBEROAMERICA, SU PRESENTE Y sU Pasapo. By Américo Castro. 
(New York: The Dryden Press, Revised edition 1946. Pp. 
xiv, 304. Illus. Maps. $2.60.) 

A Spanish reader for college students with text describing the 
history and culture of Latin American countries and peoples; 
with two, large, colored maps and well illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 
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ConvERSAS SUL-AMERICANAS. By Dr. Lee Hamilton, Albert R. 
Lopes and Willam X. Walsh. (New York: F. S. Crofts. 
1946. Pp. vi, 218. Illus. Map. $1.85.) 

A Portuguese reader about South America and especially about 

Brazil; well illustrated. 

PANORAMA DO Brasit. By Emi L. Jordan. Edited by Ar- 
naldo §. Passoa. (New York: F. S. Croft. 1946. Pp. x, 200. 
Illus. Maps. $1.85.) 

A Portuguese reader for the second semester, devoted to a his- 
tory of Brazil. 

Vamos A Cantar. Edited by Allena Luce. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1946. Pp. xiii, 104.) 

Sixty-four songs with Spanish text and music of Spain and of 


the Americas, together with a supplement of popular songs in the 
> 


Americas; with an appendix of “notes on songs.’ 

Bianca NiEves y Compania. By Teresa de la Para. Edited 
by Carlos Garcia Prada. (Boston: D, C. Heath and Company. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 234. Illus. $1.36.) 


A Spanish reader based on stories by a noted Venezulean 


woman who was born in 1895 and died in 1937. 

CRONICA DEL ALBA. By Ramon Sender. Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary by Florence Hall. (New York: F. 
S. Crofts. 1946. Pp. xxii, 231. $1.75.) 

A chronicle first published in Mexico in 1942 of a romantic 
and heroic childhood set in Spain a generation ago; by a leading 

Spanish novelist; edited by his wife. 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Firry Facrs ABour UNRRA, Illustrated. United Nations In- 
formation Office, Washington, D. C., 1946. 

STRATEGIC BAsEs IN THE PaciFic. Plan for Trusteeship. New 
‘York, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 1946. 
Pros AND Cons oF UniversAL MI irary TRAINING. New 

York, National Peace Conference, 1946. 5 cents. 

Restvess Inpia. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, Headlone Series No. 55, 1946. 35 cents. 
PRoPosALs FOR EXPANSION OF WorLD TRADE AND EMPLoy- 
MENT. Washington, Department of State, November 1945. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AGREEMENT. Questions and An- 
swers. Washington, U.S. Treasury Dept. January 1946. 
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Tue Po.itics or Atomic Enercy. Harry D. Gideonse, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, William F. Ogburn and Frederick L. Schu- 
man. New York, Woodrow Wilson Foundation. March 1946. 

REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF Atomic En- 
ERGY. By a Board of Consultants to the Department of State 
(Chester I. Barnard, J. R. Oppenheimer, Charles A. Thomas, 
Harry A. Winne, David E. Lilienthal). Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 20 cents. 

Atomic WaRFARE AND THE CHRISTIAN FarrH. Report of the 
Commission on The Relation of the Church to the War in the 
Light of. the Christian Faith. 1946. New York, Federal 
Council of Churches. 10 cents. 

Wor.tp TrapE AND Wor.tp Puienty. By Robert J. Gulick, 
Jr. New York, National Peace Conference. 1946. 12 cents. 

GuiwE To Community Activiry on Human Ricuts. New 
York, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 1946. 
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As THE 79TH Concress Gors HoME 

With all the many complaints against it, the 79th Congress, 
lately adjourned, has enacted legislation of extraordinary interna- 
tional importance. It voted the United States into the United 
Nations and approved some steps indispensable to the success of 
such membership. The financing of UNRRA, approving the 
Bretton Woods pact, the British loan, compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court, the probably workable atomic control plan—all 
these are accomplishments to outweigh many criticisms as to 
timidity and errors. 
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InTEREST IN U.N. GREATEST IN AMERICA 

Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, says that 
the almost universal interest in the U.N. in schools, colleges and 
universities, as well as organizations in this country is far ahead of 
that in Europe. Educators are asking for many documents. News- 
papers, not being so restricted in size here as in Europe, publish 
more about world affairs. Radios are also active in informational 
programs. 


AromMic INFORMATION 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, a Director of the American Peace 
Society, former professor of international law at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege and international affairs specialist of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was made acting director for the sum- 
mer of the National Committee on Atomic Information. This 
committee was set up by 60 national organizations last December 
to cooperate with atomic scientists in an educational program. 


Woes oF THE WorLp TACKLED 

The newly-active Division on Human Rights of the U.N. has 
found all the miseries of the world, apparently, laid at its feet. It 
must consider minority questions of all sorts and complaints of dis- 
crimination from many groups. Primarily it must discuss and sug- 
gest the basis of the drafting of a workable bill on human rights. 
The new chief is John P. Humphrey, whose specialty is interna- 
tional law, which is built on respect for human rights. 


a 

SIGNERS OF TREATIES OF PEACE 

Of the 21 countries at the Paris Peace Conference only 9 are 
eligible to sign all the peace treaties. This is because only that 
number were formally at war with all the defeated nations. The 
signers of all will be Britain, Australia, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Soviet Russia, Byelorussia, the Ukraine and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The United States did not declare war on Finland, and 
Norway never formally declared war on Italy, Finland or the 
Balkan satellites of Germany. 


Non-INTERVENTION IN THE AMERICAS 


Representatives of the American Republics approved and re- 
ferred to their governments in mid-July a proposal that they agree 
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not to intervene in one another’s affairs. The Republics are asked 
to submit their comments before October 15 to permit framing a 
final draft on rights and duties of American nations. 


NEw PL ans For CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 

The first regional agreement of its kind was recently initiated 
by the United States, Great Britain, France and Holland in recon- 
stituting the Caribbean Commission. This unique agreement pro- 
vides for participation by representatives of colonial peoples 
themselves in the discussions of the Commission. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DoMINICAN CAPITAL 

Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Republic, celebrated 
its 450th birthday on August 4. Land and water pageants marked 
the day, with a caravel, modeled after one of Columbus’ ships, 
sailing up the Ozama River. 


SPAIN CONGRATULATES THE PHILIPPINES 

On July 4, 1946, the Philippines attained their independence 
from the United States, who took them from Spain in the Spanish- 
American war. Congratulatory speeches were made during the 
ceremonies, including one sent by President Truman. There was 
also a delegation from Spain headed by Ex-Minister Antonio 
Goicoechea, Governor-General of the Bank of Spain and Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 


TEXTILEs IN ASIA 

Japan’s textile industry now has one-fifth of its pre-war capac- 
ity in cotton and one-third in rayon. In India programs are drawn 
for enlarging the silk industry in Mysore. A school, research, mul- 
berry nurseries and establishment of cocoon markets are already 
underwritten. 


Back vo Irs ANciENT CAPITAL 

As far back as the years 317-582 A.D. Nanking was China’s 
capital. Again in 1360-1403 it was called the capital of the Em- 
pire. While Peking was the seat of the Imperial Government, since 
approximately 1409, Nanking was called the Southern capital. 
After the expulsion of the Manchu dynasty Nanking again became 
capital. It fell to the Japanese in 1938 and the government 
moved to Chung-king. Now, once again, Nanking has become 
capital of all China. 
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New AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO CHINA 

Dr. John Leighton Stuart, former President of Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peiping and long-time confidant of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, lately presented his credentials as American Am- 
bassador to China. 


Hetp ‘ro Warsaw ORPHANS 

The war and long German occupation left 12,500 orphans in 
the ruined city of Warsaw, but most of these are getting a new 
start in life through the work of the famous Jean Badouen or- 
phanage. This institution, re-opened after the Germans left the 
city, February 1945, acts as a “clearing house” for the orphans 
of whom 3,500 are crippled. 


PROBLEM OF DisPLACED PERSONS 

To aid various voluntary agencies working at the problem of 
displaced persons, an American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service has been organized and issues helpful reports. 
These agencies are in addition to the official groups, such as the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, UNRRA, and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, but aim to supplement 
their work. 


Lerpsic Farr Comes ‘ro Lire 

Leipsig, situated in the Russian zone of occupation of Germany, 
has this summer achieved a mild come-back toward pre-war con- 
ditions. For almost 800 years before the war Leipsig Fair was 
traditional. The exhibits of this summer’s fair cannot justly be 
called “shop windows of the world,” as heretofore. The twenty 
buildings, reduced to five, house the products of only 2,746 ex- 
hibitors of whom 204 came from western zones. Attendance has 
been from all zones plus Scandinavia, France, Holland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Devices for economy and saving of labor make 
the most popular exhibits. 


GERMAN THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS REESTABLISHED 
Theological schools in session in the American zone of occu- 
pation in Germany number 21 with a total enrollment of 2,572. 
Of these, 14 schools with an enrollment of 1,833 are Catholic 
and 4 with an enrollment of 562 are Evangelical. The re- 
maining three are Confessional, Lutheran and Methodist with 40, 
25 and 12 students enrolled respectively. 
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Is DENsE PopULATION RELATED TO PEACE! 

The United States is reported, by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
to have 6 per cent of the world’s population living on 7 per cent 
of the world’s land. 

The population per square mile of arable land in Japan is 2,430; 
in Germany, 3,587; in Italy, 500; in the United States, 102; and 
in Russia, only 68. 


GriPsHOLM REVERTs TO SWEDEN 

The Gripsholm, the most travelled refugee ship in service, 
which since 1942 has been operated by the United States, reverted 
to its owner, the Swedish American Line, this spring. During the 
war the vessel has carried hundreds of exchanged prisoners and 
displaced persons back to their homes. 


Fary Scientists Forecast Mopern SCIENCE 

Just as Leonardo da Vinci solved the problems of air flight, 
lacking only the internal-combustion engine, so Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose 300th anniversary was celebrated in mid-July this year, an- 
ticipated much of modern knowledge of the atom with its central 
nucleus. 


“BreAK Your Vio.in, Gypsy!” 

An unknown number of Gypsies have escaped annihilation by 
the war. Most of the survivors, according to the Central Euro- 
pean Observer, are to be found in southeast Europe and Poland. 
Since these countries are in the Soviet sphere of influence it is likely 
that the Russian policy of attempting to convert the care-free, 
nomadic, music-loving gypsy into a productive worker and artisan 
may be followed. “Break your violin, Gypsy!” is the slogan largely 
used in countries were gypsies still wander. 


Epiror’s Nore 
Community Chests of 849 cities will be seeking $162,000,000 
this fall to carry on their necessary work. They are expected to 
raise in this campaign $11,500,000 of the $19,000,00 needed to 
carry on the work of the U.S.O. to the end of 1947. 
Both of these causes are worthy of the generous support of our 
readers. 
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—~ANNOUNCEMENT-— 


CHANGE OF RATES 


Because of the increased cost of publishing, WORLD AFFAIRS, 
in common with many other magazines, finds it necessary to 
increase its price. Beginning with the next issue, the price will 
be $2.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. 


(Special rates to students and clubs.) 


FACTS ABOUT WORLD AFFAIRS 

Founded in 1828 under the name THE HARBINGER OF PEACE, 
the magazine, though with a different title, is still working at 
the business of furthering a sound world order. 

It aims to supply reliable information and authoritative com- 
ment on international affairs. 

WORLD AFFAIRS is not a journal of propaganda. It is hos- 
pitable to all constructive proposals for better world organization. 
It is non-sectarian, though convinced that world peace must ulti- 
mately rest on spiritual principles. 


It has a department on Latin American affairs and books. 
It is the only American magazine regularly reporting news 


about the Interparliamentary Union. 
An Ideal Gift For a Friend or a Library. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


To THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY Date 
734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Please send Wortp Arrairs (Quarterly magazine) 
Western Hemisphere, 1 year at $2.00, elsewhere $2.35 
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